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es New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, se 8, Dies 
resden, 





Sedanstrasse 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. » AMPERTI. 


ALBERTO eis a 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


a. voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
Bad voice made e good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK,  } © 


Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
an ress : 100 West 125th Street, New York. — 


FRID/ DA ASH FORTH, 
Vocal catieinies: 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


CESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 














Miss FRAN 


instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
usic Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocai Instructors, 
__1146 Pi Park Avenue, near ‘Sst Street, New York. 


MISS CAROL i. BADHAM 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


_ Mail address : 
SAMUEL “MOYL E, 
Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method, Tone placing and reparation a 








speciaity. Studio fth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
_8 Ww est 2 26th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREEN E, 


Voice Culture and Artistic ‘Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 
Studio: %1 Fifth Ave., Mondays cad! Theceiegs. 
Residence and address : 
17 West 28d Street, New York. 


GANS 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Stud 0: 165 Ww est 48th hSt., New y¥ ork. 


NATHAN 


MARIE MIL DRE D MARSH, 


Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Me. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). 





THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 

12 West llth street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


|PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. | 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert | 


sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's | 


finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Me. ‘TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Guatarts. Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


TOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music 
1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Studios: 


Mure. OGDEN CRANE, 
Votce CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Chureh. References: Dorothy iy Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, & 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg.). 
New York. 


LILLIE @ Angelo BERGH - 
School of Singing. 
Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 


| 


Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA | 


ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNattve’s accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Organ les- | 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City 


DELAVAN HOWL AN ID, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 








Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O | 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- | 
servatory | in Berlin, 149 East Mist St. New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 9 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception | 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- | 


Gay. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Lasers cessct hours: 2to 4 P. M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 

Opéra Tenor. 

upils for voice culture. 
~ contract 
treet, near Lexington 4 Avenue. 


Will accept Good 
voices cultivat 
145 East 88d 5 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Com r, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

pesaseny:< and 38th Street, 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, | 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
P. & H. CARR! Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Studio: comets Bul din 


| Conducted b 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 C arnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York. 
VICTOR HARRIS, 

Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 


rt JRIER, New York, or 
) North Broadw yay, Yonkers N.Y 


MUSICAL C¢ 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, | 


Pupil of the celebrated 
Mur. FLORENZA v'ARONA 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
286 West 71st Street. New York 


WIL LIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 


| Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD 


421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the Nationa! Conservatory 


For eres address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUN YD DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the V iolin. 

Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
Thomas Orchestra 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, SP. M 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ils accepted. 
Room 15. 


11 East 50th Street, New York —- 


Edw. Mollenhaver College af Music 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
= ag B. Zellman, Singing 
F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
} fe Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Halil, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
G9" Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 


Sie: WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
ocal Instruction. 


New York Conaervaiery of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL LNsTRUCTION. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Cha 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The 
of Breathing.” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street. New York. 


Miss ALICE 


Pianist, 


JANE ROBERTS, 
M isical Talks 

Pupil of Herr Mor z M« »szkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 





ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue 





Lessons resumed September 3 
asses formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P.M 





PLATON BROU NOF F, 
( 7 ser and Condu r of Modern and Classi 
c “al Me R rtoire stud with singers. Coa- 
( 5 For Dates 
an ry T 9 St. Ma s w ¥ 


|. ELDON HOLE, 
‘ Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥. 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and: Teacher. 
(Leschetizky 20d) 
Address Steinway — 
96 Pi fth A 





oO, 
venue, New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and 
Instruction—Piano, Organ 


Sate: 9 West 65th Street, 
th the New York Coll 


Acc opens, 
armony 

New York 
ege of Music 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL NTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera and Concerts 
1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Vocal Scho 


MARY E. SCOTT 


, Soprano and Pianist 


| DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
25 West 424 Street, New York 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano, 


| Mme. LUISA C 


Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 


APPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 30th Street, 
New York. 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocar In 
Leading teacher of the methods of the famous 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Summer term for teachers and professionals, 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


rRUCTION, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York 


LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MME. 


Author of “ 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 


18 Livingston Place, New York. 





































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN [OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State ef New York, 
8 & 21 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
, JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
GEBORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Mute. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 








CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 41s voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils. "—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address; 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Contanten | Oratorio Club, Be Janes Church 
New York. 


For for Contacting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New Yor 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 


Director, 
offers the greatest advan to piano students. 
Opens September 1. “ina for circular. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Con Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, any a Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
Pxuono-RuyTuHmic MetHop For FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION, 
Tue Parker, 128 W. 389TH St. New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, " 
Seventh Avenue and Sth Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com -Pianist. 
Pupils received in position, Harmony, Piano 
an n ’ 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
ftenee soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, jeory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York. 





Carnegie Music Hall, N.Y. 48 Lefferts P1., B’klyn. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
representative of the Philadelphia and Paris 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paris-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear ae and Musical Sten- 
ography. § al features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time Mental helpin 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency o 
exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin ; Lie wny A) Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Playing. 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex'ton ave., New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized tative in America of the 
celebrated Bouny Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
eddress 1S West 44th Street, New York. 


Paris. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION D LECTEURS EST 
PPELRE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-kno well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. . 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


Opéra 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages—M usic. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lemons sg 3 Playing ~\ P eee 2 . os, Fytehe 
ibs A. ictor Hugo, Paris. — ae, 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
Heanore, 








Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 


9 rue Demours, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, | 
' 





Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- | 
sacrées aux grands com iteurs, qui eux-mémes 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Jtalian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 








WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
re) mings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Or, re orin 7 Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Church, Lenox Ave. and 122d St.; 
also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 





Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Address 125 West 123d St., New York. 





SUMMER SCHOOL. 




















By THE ® SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 
VIRGIL PIANO ay waa] COMMENCING JUNE EIGHT, 1898. 
SCHOOL. paaibe-w wish] THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 

ote tie tt, Lee mks. A. K. VERGE 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. DIRECTOR. 








829 Le 


Orgaa, 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, — 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Violin and all Orchestra! Iastrumcats. 


Catalogues Free om Applicatioa. 


xington Avenue, New York. 


by the most artistic and com- 
faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


v it accompagner leurs couvres. 





| 

M. FIDELE KOENIG, | 

Cuer DE CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PRroFresszeur DE CHANT. 

54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. | 

i 

| 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. | 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort ranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping ~ ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
Del ra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine. 

Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- | 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(Parc MONCEAU), @ rue Fortuny. 








| 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, | 
(@ESIRRE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) ARIS. | 


Professeur de Répertoire. | 





= 


Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1" Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 

Maison-Musicaie, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 

Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. oice, lyric declamation, ages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Cc and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 rue i. arg. 





M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
18 rue Washington, s. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 








M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


. Prorgessevr pz CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von DER HerpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 








MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 








Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Acconr ist. 
Studio : 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 


Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 
“Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


hoir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theorv. 
129 West Gist Street, New York. 





| CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Fourth Ave. and @ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
Goergets Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 
Troy Vocal Society. . 





Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (instruction in German an 
Jan. Ma 


English). 





Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


or English) sent free. 
appointment. Strasse 


Rerlin. Potadamer 


Examination and Entrance 

nd 2%. Hours, 10toland8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Meth 
Personal explanations of same 
(Private Str.) 121 


“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 
other means of study. New Term 


egins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and ‘Tuesday. 
and Instrument (German 
rector by 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
the musical 





amination of 














AR 


2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a DERBY, CONN. 


Boston. 


London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


cert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boyiston Street, Boston. 





Maz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Somernet | 7 Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
o. Bass-Baritone. 


c 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 





409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 


Danian, ese] Music, 
on. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, 
Pierce Building, Copley 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Recitals. 
uare, Boston. 








NEW YORK,—Continued. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 








Cc ts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
( ficate Trinity College, London), 
ist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 818 Madison Avenue, near 42d S' 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint bay a (French P. #.) 


Advance it of quarter’ not 5 
PStadio : 19 fast 16th Street, New York. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 


0, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


de nl of 
Concerts and M Voice Deve! ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Exsa Vow Yertre’s Vocat ScHoo., 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From to finish. 


course, three years, pure Italian method. 
Reger course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 


Sool ie tn 
isa Vow Yate, Concert 
44 West 57th Street, New York. 


Carnegie Hall, bts Stand Teh Ane. yNew York. 
FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wed day, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 
EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 424 Street, New York. 
SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 




















Baritone 
Congerte, Chant, Concert and Voice Culture. 
St : 1290 West 97th street, New York. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M, SEMNACHER, Director. 
instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 





EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





5 ela ySuneeee, New jing Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall glad see an ou 
may send me.” . AGGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 





EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMP ANIEE, COMPOSER. 


ony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios : 


welll Sackett Street, 908 MeDonough Street, 





French. 
11 East 59th Street. New Verk. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
255 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 











Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 


SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 











MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
Opera, Conce: Hp d Musicales. 
Address : 2 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 131 W: h Street, New York. 
EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Can 








nstruction. 
Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 





WOMAN’S STRING 


ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 
Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. (Thirty-five pro- 


members). Concerts, Festivals, &c. 
182 West 85th New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist, Coaching a Specialty, 





Address 30 East 234 Street, New York. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher’ Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Pyyen and Monarery eye . PADEREWSKI. 
‘Or prospectus a: to the Secretary, 
PPh Elgin Avenue Lenten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing. Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental ‘ oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


ty iven. 

sus. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


ThetBerta Gresse-Thomason School for Plane, — 


Studios, Brooklyn: 














200 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
rlin. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension ys 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 


Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 35 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 


Voice Culture. 











22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEE GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 








HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 934 St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 


greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 

power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 

ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 

artists. Weight of vibrator,1 ounce. For further 

particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
irer. Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 
ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Ageney Founded 1872.) 


$ tn ° 
Gsble Address : Musikwolff Berlin. 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ;_ the Bechstein 











Hall, Berlin. 

Sole tative of most of the leading 
artists, : Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 


, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic ee ae of the 
tours ofmann, Eugen 

Py a Bn 


American 
d’ Albert and Pablo Ay - 
Catalogues. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL —— 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish apes, 
Lonpon, W., April 29. 1898. 
EORG LIEBLING is to play at the German Athe- 
nzum on Saturday, and he will be assisted by Miss 
Regina de Sales, who will sing selections by Brahms, 
Henschel and Georg Liebling. 

M. Georges Jacobi is to have a benefit performance at 
the Alhambra on the occasion of his retirement. 

Arthur Friedheim will give two piano recitals on May 
2 and 11 at St. James’ Hall. The first program will con- 
tain Beethoven’s sonata, op. 57 (Appassionata), Chopin’s 
twenty-four preludes, op. 28, and a fantaisie and fugue, 
ballade in B minor and nocturne, by Liszt. 

The Hallé Manchester concerts have, during the past 
season, been sufficiently successful to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the enterprise, and we may hope that they will 
become a permanent institution. 

The concert next Saturday afternoon in Queen’s Hall 
for the benefit of Mr. Newman will be the 106th perform- 
ance of his orchestra during the present season. The 
promenade concerts have been forty-three in number; 
the Sunday afternoon, thirty-two; the Saturday sym- 
phony, seventeen, under the direction of Henry J. Wood. 
M. Lamoureux has conducted the nine concerts bearing 
his name (the orchestra being always that of the Queen’s 
Hall), and four choral concerts have been given. This is 
an excellent record, especially when we consider the good 
reputation which Mr. Newman’s orchestra has already 
attained. 

A costume concert of West Country folksongs will be 
given by Frank Pemberton’s concert party in the small 
Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon, May 2. The pro- 
gram will be selected from S. Baring-Gould’s and H. 
Fleetwood-Sheppard’s well-known collection entitled 
“Songs of the West,” and will include such popular dia- 
lect songs as “Widdecombe Fair,” “Jan’s Courtship,” 
“The Cottage Well Thatched With Straw,” &c., as well 
as quartets, duets, and other ditties equally popular and 
more valuable from a musical point of view. The fact 
that songs, acted as well as sung, are to be given with all 
the attractive effects of appropriate costume adds addi- 
tional interest to the concert. 

Massenet’s “Herodiade” was performed for the hun- 
dredth time on April 16 at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, the composer being present. This work, be- 
cause it is based on biblical subjects, cannot be repre- 
sented in London. 

Madame Moriani, of Brussels, is in London at the First 
Avenue Hotel, to receive pupils and give advice-on vocal 
culture. 

The operatic rehearsals at Covent Garden are under 
the management of Signor Mancinelli, M. Baudu and 
Herr Pohlig, of Bayreuth. 

Miss Marie Brema continues to appear with great suc- 
cess in opera abroad, particularly in “Die Walkiire,” at 
Mayence, and in “Samson et Dalila,” at Liége. 

G. C. Ashton Johnson will deliver a course of four 
lectures on “Der Ring des Nibelungen” in Queen’s 
(small) Hall with the assistance of Edwin H. Lemare 
The dates will be as follows: May 5, “Das Rheingold”; 
May 12, “Die Walkiire;” May 19, “Siegfried,” and May 
26, “Gétterdammerung.” 

I understand that Dr. Richter has his eye on America 
as a sphere in which he may extend his great reputation 
as conductor after his term of service at Vienna has ex- 
tended to the number of years entitling him and his family 
to a pension for life. I may have something interesting 
to say upon this a little later on. 

I understand that Ivan Caryll is the latest man asked 
to compose an opera for the Savoy; but the probabilities 
are that the soon-to-be-produced Sullivan and Pinero 
work will make it problematical when the new commis- 
sioned opera will be required. 

The rehearsals commence at Covent Garden next week 
in earnest, and as the syndicate have acquired the entire 
services of the orchestra for Covent Garden, they hope 


on the oth prox. 


Martucci. Among the items performed were Sullivan’s 
“Tempest” music, Dr. Stanford’s “Irish” symphony, Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s “Symphonic Variations,” the intermezzo 
from Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s “Rose of Sharon” and Mr. 
Cowen’s “In Fairyland.” 

Jean Gérardy is engaged to accompany Madame Patti 
on her provincial tour in the autumn. 

I understand that Denis O’Sullivan has accepted an 
operatic engagement in America for next autumn. 

There seems to be some promise in the Mapleson opera 
scheme after all, and it is reported that Leoncavallo has 
promised to come to London to conduct “La Bohéme” 
at the Olympic. 


CONCERTS. 
The Mott! concert of last Tuesday evening consisted of 
a program that should please the classical, romantic and 
popular tastes, for it comprised the “Jupiter” Symphony, 
overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” Rubinstein’s ‘“Fer- 
amor” ballet, the “Siegfried Idyll,” the ‘“Kaisermarsch” 
and a Beethoven overture. If Cramer had the right to 
christen Mozart’s symphony the “Jupiter,” others may 
justify themselves for continuing the descriptive analysis. 
To ears accustomed to modern orchestral sonority there 
seems little of the heroic in this sunny, melodious score. 
Yet, when it was written, the public of that day might 
have found in the first movement a representation of the 
Corybantes drowning the cries of the infant god with the 
sound of cymbals and drums. The second movement 
might portray his childhood in the secluded cave on 
Mount Ida; the third, the beginning of his happy reign, 
while the finale, with its energetic fugal complexities, 
might stand for the rebellion of the giants whom Jupiter 
finally subdued. The only thing classical about the Rubin- 
stein ballet is its name, meaning “cruel death.” In the 
way of harmony and melody it is no better than the aver- 
age Alhambra or Empire ballet, while it is inferior to 
these in rhythmical energy. The playing of the orchestra 
and the interpretation of the various numbers on the part 
of the conductor were uniformly good throughout the 
evening. Miss Ella Russell sang Beethoven’s enormously 
difficult “Abscheuchlicher,” from “Fidelio,” with suc- 
cess, though at times nervous. She was not so successful 
in Senta’s ballad later in the evening. Miss Rosa Green 
gave a very satisfactory account of the few measures set 
down for her. Her telling voice was heard distinctly 
above the orchestral accompaniment. Among the audi- 
ence I noticed Friedheim, the pianist and conductor, and 
the Norwegian composer, Harvolsden, and Henry J. 
Wood attentively following Herr Mottl. 
After nine years’ absence from England, Arthur Fried- 
heim once more appeared at St. James’ Hall on Saturday 
last, and with conspicuous success. The program of this, 
the first of his three recitals, was marked by unconven- 
tionality in selection as well as in interpretation. It 
opened with Balakireff’s Oriental Fantaisie, “Islamey,” 
which, though celebrated in Russia, is comparatively lit- 
tle known here. It is surely one of the most difficult 
pieces in piano literature. A Chopin group, including 
the study in A flat, was charmingly interpreted, but it was 
in the music of Liszt that Mr. Friedheim was altogether 
at his best. For eight years he studied under Liszt, and 
was known as one of the master’s favorite pupils. His 
great strength, enormous command of technic and admir- 
able delicacy of execution were displayed to peculiar ad- 
vantage in the great B minor Sonata, the Tenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, and the sketch “Au Lac de Wallen- 
stadt.” To an entire sympathy to his master’s music Mr. 
Friedheim unites a refreshing freedom from all those ex- 
travagances affected by so many pianists, and which Liszt 
himself frequently deprecated. The overture to “Tann- 
hauser” was so finely interpreted that it almost overcame 
the prejudice against piano transcriptions, which, from 
an artistic standpoint, are sheer waste of effort. It elicited 
four recalls, after which another Liszt rhapsody was 
added to the already fatiguing program. 
Herr Theodore Werner’s first historical violin recital 
at Steinway Hall on the 22d included the compositions 
of Corelli, Bach, Spohr, Wieniawski, Joachim and Saint- 
Saéns. Herr Werner’s is now well known to London 
music lovers, and wants but little comment . He com- 
mands a marvelous technic, and his tone is always pure 
and beautiful. It was therefore the more surprising to 
find him wanting in almost all these qualities in Wien- 
iawski’s Fantaisie on Gounod’s “Faust.” The third string 
of his violin seemed imbued with a spirit of mischief, 
which may have been the primary cause of it all. Corelli 
was. interpreted with all the charm of perfect execution; 
Bach’s now so familiar “Chaconne,” that touchstone of 
classical violin playing, was, however, not given with all 
the breadth_and grandeur with which it can be executed. 
The selections of Spohr showed Herr Werner’s exquisite 
quality of tone at its best. Mlle. Cortesi sang extremely 


should be in fighting trim for he pene of the season 


A concert devoted exclusively to British music was 
given at Bologna last Sunday. It was conducted by Signor 
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encore. Ernest Walker's accompaniment is remarkably 
pleasing. 

A vocal recital of unusual interest was given on Mon- 
day afternoon at Queen’s (small) Hall by Mme. Clara 
Poole-King. Her work in itself is always attractive, but 
she had gathered to her assistance such artists as Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Mme. Clara Mansfield, Plunket 
Greene, Miss Clara Asher and Louis Pecskai in a pro- 
gram of much artistic excellence. Mme. Poole-King’s 
selections were given in Italian, French, German and 
English, bringing ovt in a marked degree her versatility 
of style and delivery. The audience was charmed by her 
naive reading of “Wiengenlied” (Harthen), and the 
“Come Raggio di Sol” was given with excellent 
breadth and power. She was equally fortunate in her 
singing of the lighter numbers, and was the recipient of 
several hearty recalls. Mme. Poole-King should be 
heard more frequently in our concert halls. Miss Flor- 
ence gave “L’Amero,” by Mozart, in her own ininfitable 
style, with violin obligato by Mr. Pecskai, and was heard 
with pleasure in a duet with the concert giver. Plunket 
Greene gave an interesting group of songs, including 
Maude V. White’s “Stand by Your Horses.” Mme. 
Mansfield’s clear soprano voice was heard to advantage in 
Gluck’s “Spiagge Amati” and “A Message to Phillis,” 
by Florence Gilbert. Mr. Pecskai contributed some 
violin solos, his delivery of Bach’s aria showing particu- 
larly his purity of tone and breadth of style. Miss Clara 
Asher played a “Spinning Song,” by Clarence Lucas and 
a selection by Liszt. Frederick Peachey was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 

Miss Elizabeth Patterson, a young American from Cin- 
cinnati, was associated with Miss Maude Rihll, a pianist, 
in giving a recital at Queen’s (small) Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Her voice is limited in range, and she was ap- 
parently nervous, but her intonation was pure, her 
sostenuto excellent, and in the impassioned passages 
there was evidence of reserved power. Her diction was 
faulty, particularly in English, in marked contrast to her 
delivery of an old Italian air by Lotti, which she sang 
with much clearer articulation. 

The Musical Artists’ Society gave its eighty-third con- 
cert at St. Martin’s Town Hall, Monday evening, the 
special feature being a Quintet by Sir George Macfarren 
for piano, violin, viola, ’cello and double bass, and Mo- 
zart’s beautiful quartet for strings in B flat. 

F. V. ATWATER 








Brooklyn Heights Seminary Clab. 


The annual reunion of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
Club took place at the Farm House, Prospect Park, on 
May 9. Mrs. H. R. Steel, Grant Odell, Miss Bertha 
Clark, Miss Mary Byrne and Victor Harris, accompanist, 
took part in the program 


Broad Street Conservatory. 


On Wednesday evening, May 11, in the Concert Hall 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music. at No. 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, an interesting musical 
event was a recital given by a number of the advanced 
pupils. While the whole program was worthy of favor- 
able comment, probably the most artistic presentation was 
that of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 27. by Miss Julia T. 
Wilson, who displayed excellent taste in her interpreta- 
tion. 

The entire recital reflected credit upon Gilbert Raynolds 
Combs and his able faculty. Those who participated. were 
Misses Ella O. Maning, Gertrude Slemmer, Clara Pfan- 
der, Maud Stout, Josephine Kosek, Mabel Clement, Carrie 
Rash, Mary Curley, Gertrude Humphrey, Leon Arkless, 
William Standring 


Howard F. Peirce. 


Howard F. Peirce, who has been en tour in Canada with 
Camilla Urso, received the following notices from the 
musical critics of Montreal and Quebec: 

Howard F. Peirce, the pianist, contributed nearly as 
much to the musical success of the concert as did Madame 
Urso. He is quite the equal of any pianist who has ap- 
peared in Montreal this vear, and far superior to the ma- 
jority in the delicacy of his interpretation, which, without 
verging on sentimentalism, brought out in its complete- 
ness last night the full beauty of the two Chopin num 
bers. A Liszt polonaise was rendered with unusual fire 
and brilliancy, and both the encores Mr. Peirce received 
were well deserved.—Montreal Gazette 





The ripple of applause that greeted Howard F. Peirce 
as he appeared to play the opening selection swelled to a 
wave when he had concluded. Mr. Peirce is a 
pianist of great ability, being May one of the best ever 
heard in the city—Montreal Star. 





The pianist, Howard F. Peirce, a handsome and ele 
gant performer, secured his share of the success achieved 
by the great virtuoso with whom he is connected. His 
playing is replete with grace, and his delicate shading, 
fine touch and the lovely tone he brings out of the Ger 
hard Heintzman grand selected for the occasion won him 
the heart of every listener. Mr. Peirce is one of the few 
pianists who are sure to captivate their audience —Quebec 
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Special inducements are offered to begi 


and certain. Mr. 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. 


From Paris. 
PARIS, May 3, 1898. 


OME weeks seem marked by events in the circles 

of masculine artists, others again seem predestined 

to the movements among the stars feminine, as, for in- 
instance, the one closing over our heads. 

It opened with the colossal benefit offered to a woman 
artist afflicted by a woman artist in the full flush of tri- 
umph and success—a benefit surpassing in artistic 
and financial results ‘those of any similar occasion. 
Then there was the reappearance of the divine 
“Sara,” plucked from the jaws of death, so to speak, 
by the skill of modern chirurgy, playing a role showing 
a gay widow of forty being protected and guided by her 
grown-up married son through the intricacies of her well- 
ripened “love affairs.” The gorgeous Calvé, in the midst 
of unabated success in “Sapho” at the Opéra Comique, 
was obliged to bid adieu to tearful and adoring audiences, 
in order to go win new triumphs and make new friends 
in the London season. 

Nevada, after several years’ absence, made her reap- 
pearance in “Lakmé” at the Opéra Comique, where her 
first début was made in the “Pearl of Brazil.” Her ap- 
pearance in the role of the souple and caressing Brahmin 
priestess was naturally the source of lively souvenirs of 
the charming Marie Van Zandt, who created the touch- 
ing role in so remarkable a fashion a few years ago. As 
if to accent the fact, though unconscious of it, Mile. Van 
Zandt was on that very same evening being married to a 
Russian lawyer and musician in the strictest privacy in 
a modest “mairie” of the Eighth Arrondissement of the 
French capital. 

An evening or two distant the name of Sibyl Sanderson 
was on every lip as a result of the revival of “Thais” at 
the Grand Opéra. While the news was beginning to leak 
about that this most ravishing “Egyptian” was not at all 
afflicted by paralysis, but by. a much more simple and 
natural malady, Mile. Berthet was called to stand in com- 
parison with her memorable predecessor, and to show 
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minds of the Parisienne and the Californian. 

Meantime the rehearsal personnel of the Opéra are 
looking on aghast at the strides made by Mlle. Delna, la 
gamine de l’Opéra Comique, toward assimilating herself | 
to the exigencies of grand opera in the role of Fides. | 
Can she do it? Will she do it? Will the pure musical 
instinct be sufficient to rule against nature, habits of 
manner,. associations? Will the voice fulfill its expecta- 
tions, the talent its record? Will the queen of lyric 
comedy bear regally the sceptre of grand tragedy? Will 
the abonnées be satisfied? What will the critics say? 
The “yeas” far outnumber the “nays” in the lively dis- 
cussion which surrounds this period of incubation of the 
success or failure of this young and highly gifted artist. 
One feels like praying that the movement may be on- 
ward and upward to one whose career so far has been 
little short of the marvelous. 

In the same days the voluminous trunks of Emma 
Eames are already packed off over the channel awaiting 
the “Lohengrin” overture. Madame Nordica, with her 
husband, is passing a few days at the Hotel de Londres, 
putting finishing touches to toilettes, &c. Margaret Reid 
is packing her trunks at 11 Rue Mansart. Pretty Susie 
Adams is passing Italian roles with Mme. Calvo Picciotto 
previous to leaving, and the charming Maude Rodez is 
already established in her London quarters. Miss 
Marguerite Macintyre goes to the States instead of to 
London this summer, where she will sing (D. V.) at the 
Cincinnati Festival Madame Duse has signed to play 
in Paris ten times this summer, the “Princess de Bagdad,” 
“Lo Visite de Noces” and “Hedda Gabler” among the 
pieces; and a new theatric star has appeared in the Italian 
horizon, “La Diligenti.” 

Mile. Berthet, who is replacing Sibyl Sanderson as 
Thais, is a Belgian by birth, a first prize pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire of M. Duvernoy, and made her début as 
Ophelia. A habitue of the Opéra, speaking of the two 
characterizations, says: “There is absolutely no com- 
parison possible to be established in the case. Sibyl | 
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Sanderson, as Thais, was simple perfection. Nothing else 
can be said. Her effect on the audience was as she was— 
indescribable. I never again expect to see a role so 
filled.” One of the personnel of the Opéra says: “She 
fairly shook us with ‘frissons’ at rehearsals. Her voice 
was electrifying and her acting more so. She was not 
playing Thais; she was Thais. She came on to rehearsal 
one day in a costume so exquisitely ethereal that it had 
to be suppressed for public appearance. She was fairly 
gummed into it. A more beautiful sight in female form I 
never saw, but it had to be suppressed.” 

There is no danger, however, of Mile. Berthet’s being 
suppressed for playing havoc with emotions. Although the 
best of the troupe at present available for the role, she has 
not a tiger in her make-up, mental or physical. She 
gives an impression rather of hardness in her neat, sturdy 
little figure, in the hysterical inequalities of a voice with- 
out charm and in the lack of everything Oriental. She is 
Carmenly audacious rather than feline in the early pas- 
sages, motonous in the last and never for a moment filled 
with the passionate ardors which make of Thais such a 
thrilling dramatization. 

The house is splendidly filled so far. Much interest is 
centred in the new ballet additions, which brighten the 
terrible sadness of the facts. The music of the ballet is 
most charming and the spectacle graceful and Frenchy. 
In addition to the ordinary coryphees and soloists, there 
is a mystical figure who from time to time half emerges 
from the cloud of blue flame which envelopes her, and 
sings some graceful mystical roulades in charming fash- 
ion. The figure is a Mile. Mendez, a very well taught 
pupil of Dubullés. Another of his pupils, Mlle. 
Augussol, also figures as Crobyle. This new ballet move- 
ment occurs after second act as if to shade off from the 
old life into the new of the Alexandrian beauty. 

The music throughout is highly appreciated, and there 
is much enthusiasm. Massenet was present at the second 
representation, filling the coulisses with gaiety by his 


| inimitable stories. Where does the man find all these 


stories? He seems to have a limitless supply, never tells 
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SPIERING QUARTET. 


any of them over in the same company, and can suit them 
to all assemblies from the parlor of a young ladies’ school 
to the dinner table of a priest. He is a wonderful man. 

Nevada’s performance of Lakmé was _ thoroughly 
enjoyed, and certainly a success. The house was a brill- 
iant one. 
act. It is a very difficult role to sustain, and still more 
difficult to do justice to. It is full of possibilities, but 
does not “play itself.” “Pourquoi” ‘and the “Clochette” 
song were gems of vocal color and facility, and the third 
act aroused much enthusiasm. She was touchingly gay, 
sad and loving by turn and always charming, a very petite, 
lithesome and human goddess. Her remarkably pure, 
light voice lends itself to the pearly Delibés enunciations, 
and she has the merit of never forcing it. She abuses, 
however, the holding of high upper notes, which, while 
beautiful in themselves, become monotonous the instant 
they show their intention. If Berlioz were in the house he 
surely would cry out, “Stop that, stop that, madam, it is not 
in the print!” Nothing would have stopped him. She will 
sing Mignon and Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Her 
accent? No foreigner has ever succeeded so far in sing- 
ing French correctly. Some are worse, some better than 
others; no one has yet done it. It remains to be seen 
what fruits the Yersin system will bear. It is time they 
were showing something! 

Miss Adams is to sing “Romeo and Juliette,” “Faust,” 
“Philemon and Baucis,” “Micaéla,” the Queen in the 
“Huguenots,” “Eurydice” and “Rigoletto” in Italian at 
Covent Garden. Saléza will be her Romeo, the most 
typical Romeo she says that she has ever seen. 

Calvé’s voice was never so exquisitely beautiful as it is 
now. It seems to be more crystalline, flute-like and 
spiritual than ever before. There are moments in “Sapho” 
when it does not seem like a human voice. It is purity 
itself. Her pianos are marvels of tone, and she detaches 
the notes and colors them as no one else of the present 
day. She is in every way the queen of the lyric stage. 
Her diction is exceptional. In fact, she has so perfect a 
union of exceptional qualities that people do not realize 
them separately. 

“Sapho” is having a brilliant triumph in Milan also, it 
seems. Massenet is in high spirits. The papers are all 
talking. A Mlle. Bellincioni is the Sapho down there. 

The tenor Saléza will sing Jean to Calvé’s Sapho in 
London. He has given up his New York contract on 
account of the war, and is at present playing supplemental 
“Carmen” representations here. the result of his success in 
a trial engagement. In London Calvé will sing in “Mefis- 
tofele,” “Faust,” “Hamlet,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria” and 
“Navarraise.” 

The administration of M. Carré at the Opéra Comique 
continues energetic in measures and attractive in results. 
Saville’s engagement finished, Mlle. Salambiani continues 
in “Traviata,” Saléza and Bouvet in “Carmen.” “Fervaal” 
is in rehearsal. M. Bertin, who is busy as regisseur, says 
that he never rehearsed a piece of such complex difficulty. 
The representation was intended for next week, but is 
postponed, owing to the premiére of the “Prophéte” at 
the Opéra. “L’Angelus” is the name of a piece read and 
accepted this week. A French version of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” by Catulle Mendes, is talked of, also William 
Radclif’s “Louise,” by Charpentier, “Daliba,” by Pala- 
dilhe and Bo rns de Bruit pour rieu,” 3 Paul te es 


She was recalled several times, and after every 


As announced, Massenet’s “Cendrillon” is in hand for the 
opening of the new Opéra Comique house. 
A revival of Reyer’s “Sigurd” is on at the Opéra, Mlle. 


Breval as Briinnhilde. The “Cloche de Rhin,” by Samuel 
| Rousseau, will be given two weeks later, and the 
“Prophéte” in between. 


** * 

At the Comédie Francaise work is equally active with 
the Academies of Music. The American connoisseur 
knows M. Jules Claretie, its distinguished chef, as well 
as the French one; for his is a personality that penetrates. 
His position and merits have made an international char- 
acter of M. Jules Claretie. In France he is a leader in 
thought and activity outside of theatrical work. 

The next “event” in the history of “The House” will 
be the Corneille anniversary, June 6. Works relative to 
the master dramatist, to Moliére and Racine likewise, are 
being ordered and examined with the view of a suitable 
program for the occasion. The last production, “La 
Martyre,” from the pen of M. Jean Richepin, is at present 
the topic of conversation. It is a drama in five acts of 
verse. 

The “Martyre” in the case is a heathen Roman woman 
who becomes a “Christian”—as most women become most 
anything—through love for a man! Such was the “con- 
version” of Thais, by the way, and such have been many 
other conversions, and such will be many more conver- 
sions to the end of time. For man is woman’s life, past, 
present and to come, her world, her cause, her action first 
and last. She will sell her soul or buy it, gain the world 
or lose it, espouse cause or repudiate it, follow or stand 
still, go up and down, seek heaven or hell, become 
heathen or Christian, queen or beggar, outcast or bigot. 
saint or sinner, after the leading of the man she loves! 
It is right that it should be so, it is part of the plan, it is 
legitimate instinct. It is so, it was so, it will be so, till— 
“Love is done.” 

A radical error in the title and its bearing, however, 
does not seem to occur to anybody. Anything in the 
form of cant is always taken without question, this with 
the rest. In what sense is she “martyr”? She falls in 
love with a Christian apostle (as did Thais), and on the 
pretext of being converted follows the poor man around 
until she gets him into trouble with his sect, and he is 
taken out and crucified by them as an apostate. She in 
turn is struck (by a jealous lover) while embracing the 
crucifix on which the apostle is hung, and so is proclaimed 
“martyr” by—the playwright! 

But to be martyr she should have remained true to her 
pagan faith and renounced her lover for it. Instead of 
that she followed the lover and renounced the faith. Not 
only so, but she seduced the poor apostle on the pretext 
of going to Christ with him. Caught in her perfumed 
palace by_ his indignant comrades of sterner stuff he is 
dragged out and hung, of course. Because she gets struck 
in the melée and the apostle makes the sign of the cross 


make her a Christian by a long way, nor by a still longer 
way a martyr! 

Not that there is anything wrong in a woman’s giving 
up family, people, country and religion for the love of a 
man. On the contrary, she should do so when she loves 
him well and he loves her. It is the duplicity, the pretext, 
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the hypocrisy which surrounds it which marks it as a base 
and selfish act, not a martyrdom. In her entire life there 
was not an action that was not prompted by common sel- 
fishness. She wanted her way, and she got it. 

Martyrs are not people who do what they want to do, 
but those who do what they do not want to do, through a 
sense of duty to a higher cause. 

In reality Thais was much more of a martyr than this 
woman. She really thought she was being converted. 
Although her idea of heavenly things was wholly the in 
fluence of the man she loved, she sacrificed her sumptuous 
Alexandrian life and endured terrible suffering and priva- 
tion to seek the Christ and the God of his faith, and be- 
cause he said so. Not only so, but at the end she gave 
up her love and her lover to follow those frightful old 
hooded nuns into their prison, there to endure still greater 
privation, all in the firm conviction that she was going to 
the God and the heaven of his faith, and because he said 
so. It cost her her life, poor girl, but although it was 
all earthly love, although love and religion became so 
mixed up in her mind that she did not know where one 
ended or the other began, she at least sacrificed for the 
faith she had and renounced for it. In so much she was 
the martyr, in two senses, indeed, to love and to the faith 
to which it led her. The other woman was a baggage 
pure and simple, selfish to the core, self-seeking, insincere, 
hypocritical and again selfish from first to last—in no 
sense a lover, as she sought her own good to his harm, 
which is not possible in true love, and in no sense a mar- 
tyr, as she neither sacrificed nor renounced for either love 
or religion. 

People will never learn to make these distinctions in 
the character of women, least of all men, whose impres- 
sion of women is wholly personal and wholly stupid con- 
sequently. 

“La Fauvette du Temple” is the name of an opera 
comique in three acts by M. Andree Messager. “La Reine 
Tlammette,” a piece by Catulle Mendes, which has been in 
rehearsal at the Odéon, will not be given before October. 
A very successful piece, called “l’Amour Mouillé,” which 
at its début was played more than a hundred times in suc- 
cession, has been put on at the Athenee Comique in place 
of “Le Geisha.” It has sentiment, farce, a droll story of a 
drowned statue of love coming to life as a very wet prince, 
and charming music by a M. Varney. 

M. Antoine is rehearsing a piece which promises to be 
interesting, treating an episode in the life of Marechal 
Ney, with the immortal date “1815.” “Marechal Chau- 
dron” is the title of an opera comique, in three acts, at 
the Gaité, music by P. Lacome. It is a history of brig- 
ands, and laid in Portugal. 

A comment on the feeling of the French capital in re- 
gard to morals is found in one of the popular plays now 
running. A poor but honest music teacher is really loved 
by a duke, rich, but equally honest. On the announce- 
ment of the fact the intentions of the young couple are 
misconstrued or doubted at first hearing by eight men of 
the girl’s friends. and so many more of his—her father, 
brother, lover, landlord, priest, uncle and music teacher 
among them. Wrong instead of right was taken as the 
matter, of course, in every case. 

There is trouble in Vienna over the suppression of the 
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claque which it seems involves the question of applause 
in general, in such a way that the suppression is little bet- 
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ter than a dead letter. The difficulty is to discover now 
the difference between prejudiced and honest enthusiasm! 
There is trouble no matter what way people fix things— 
always something. 





M. Guilmant on Organ Work. 


LL earnest musicians feel that a special stride has 
been made in the march of music in America by the 
visits of Alexandre Guilmant to the country. While an 
organ specialist he is one of the largest and broadest 
musicians in France in the big broad sense of the term 
“musician”; and while an exponent of the French school 
of musical art, he is at the same time one of the most en- 
lightened and instructed musicians in Europe. 

In addition to the revelations offered by his playing, and 
the influence of his wise counsels upon our musicians 
during his last trip to our country, he was induced to 
combine a few thoughts on organ work for the Forum, 
every word of which should be reproduced here did space 
permit. Among them the following: 

“Organ playing may be divided into two schools. In 
one the organ is treated as an orchestra, the production 
of orchestral effects being sought. The other holds that 
the organ has so noble a tone quality and so many re- 
sources of its own that it need not servilely imitate the 
orchestra. 

“IT belong to the latter school. 

“Berlioz said: ‘The organ is Pope, the orchestra Em- 
peror.’ In other words each is supreme in its own way. 

“T am utterly opposed to the playing of orchestral 
works on the organ. While the playing of orchestral 
pieces on it in an attempt to reproduce the orchestral 
color of the original scoring is, to my mind, deplorable 
enough, the playing of such works as ‘William Tell’ or 
‘Semiramide’ overtures is especially out of keeping with 
the character of the instrument. 

“Tt is true that I have myself arranged several works 
for the organ, but in each instance the composition had 
been previously played by the composer. Among these 
may be mentioned ‘Marche Héroique,’ Saint-Saéns; pre- 
lude to the ‘Deluge,’ Saint-Saéns, and ‘Romance,’ Chau- 
vet. ‘Berceuse,’ by Saint-Saéns, recently arranged, was 
done at the special request of the composer. At the same 
time M. Durand requested that I would transcribe the 
finale from Saint-Saéns’ ‘Suite Algerienne.’ This I re- 
fused to do, because the piece is not in organ style. 

“As between organ and orchestra each has its great 
qualities and its faults. The organ has a certain solidity of 
resonance, while the orchestra’s resonance is restless. 
feverish. ‘The organ holds, sustains. On the other hand 
one of its great faults is lack of attack or a seeming slow- 
ness of response. 

“Many organists think it wise not to press down the 
key too quickly or too far. I think, on the contrary, that 
the full pressure of the finger should be made at once, and 
the key held down solidly until released. 

“As to pedaling, French organ pupils are now taught 
to hold the knees together and to use the heels much 
more than formerly. This method results in a quieter 
style of playing and gives greater smoothness in phrasing 
while it increases speed. 

“In America I have found many good organs. They are 
specially effective in the softer stops, such as the dulciana. 
flutes and gamba. But the full organ lacks resonance and 
energy and does not thrill. I do not think that the mix- 
tures and reeds of the great organ should be included 
in the swell-box, as this weakens the tone and destroys 
proper balance. The pedals in American organs are not 
so clear and distinct as they should be. They lack the 
eight-foot and four-foot tone. The effect is the same, as 
if there were too many double basses in an orchestra and 
not enough violoncellos. The sixteen-foot open diapason 
in the great organ is so powerful that every organ should 
also have the milder sixteen-foot bourdon, which gives 
a mellow quality to the foundation stops. But, as a rule, 
the softer sixteen-foot stops are wholly lacking in Ameri- 
can organs. 

“My opinion is that organ-builders should devote less 
time to mechanical improvements and more time to im- 
proving the voicing of their instruments. Mechanical ap- 
pliances are multiplying so fast that very soon the organist 


will be unable to occupy himself with anything except the 
mechanism of his instrument, a tendency greatly to be 
deplored. 

“Organ playing should be essentially musical and as far 
as possible in the pure style of the organ. It should not 
involve the necessity of constantly changing the registra- 
tion. 

“There is also too great tendency to use the vibrating 
stops, such as the voix céleste, tremolo and vox humana; 
so that when these effects are really called for they do not 
make the desired impression. 

“Both in Europe and in America a lively interest is 
evinced in all these questions, so vitally important to the 
organ, and it is to be hoped that, as a result, a taste for 
pure organ music and better instruments will be pro- 
moted. In France a society called ‘the Schola Cantorum’ 
has recently been formed with the object of reviving the 
ancient forms of church music and for the study of 
plain song, Gregorian chant and organ music. Were a 
similar movement initiated in America it would certainly 
bear good fruit. 3 

“As to organ music in France I should call Jean 
Titelouse the father of organ music in France. Like the 
Italian pioneers of organ music, he wrote pieces in the 
Gregorian tonality. Unfortunately, little by little his 
successors departed from the polyphonic style, with the 
result that organ music in France underwent a degenera- 
tion similar to that in Italy. 

“About the middle of the present century a well-known 
organist named Boély endeavored to place French organ 
muisc on a more solid basis and to restore not only the 
old style of composition, but also of playing. He made a 
valiant attempt to introduce Bach and other serious com- 
posers, but he was unsuccessful. He simply sacrificed 
himself, as his efforts cost him dismissal from his church. 
M. Jacques Lemmens, from whom I had the honor of 
receiving instruction, was more fortunate. His efforts to 
introduce the best style of organ music in France began 
in 1852. His playing of Bach was a revelation to French 
organists, and formed the foundation of a more serious 
style of playing and composition. 

“Among the most famous organists and composers of 
France in recent years are César Franck, A. Chauvet, 
Saint-Saéns, Widor, of St. Sulpice; Eugene Gigout, of St. 
Augustin; Th. Dubois, who succeeds Saint-Saéns at the 
Madeleine; Clement Loret, of the Ecole Religieuse, and 
Th. Salomé. (M. Guilmant himself is one of the most 
important leaders of organ music and composition in 
France.) 

“Bach’s music is polyphonic, and polyphony is true 
music. To its foundation upon this school is due the fact 
that there has been no decadence in music in Germany. 
There has been no advance in polyphony since the days 
of Bach. Such advance as has been made has been in 
originality and boldness of modulation. Wagner’s music 
may be called “omnitonic”; that is. modulating into all 
keys. But it is still polyphonic, and for that reason it is 
real music. The old church composers wrote their pieces 
in one key and the keys closely related thereto. Wagner 
swept the whole gamut of chromatic tonality. But both 
the old German church composers and Wagner are poly- 
phonic, and the latter is but a logical evolution from the 
former. 

“For pure organ music Bach is and probably always will 
remain the greatest of all composers. Even with all the 
modern mechanical appliances that have been attached to 
the organ his works are stiil very difficult—perhaps the 
most difficult of organ compositions. He must have been 
a great organist, as he was a great composer. That he 
should have been able to play upon the organ of his day 
works so exacting in technic as his own is simply marvel- 
ous.” F. E. T. 








A Pianist of Merit. 


Miss Helen Robinson, who has made such a favorable 
impression at the last concert of the Women’s String 
Orchestra Society with Chopin’s G minor Ballade, con- 
firmed that impression at the Astoria Apollo concert Tues- 
day, May to. Wednesday she played with Mr. Chapman’s 
Choral Society at Hackensack. Miss Robinson is a 
graduate of the Lachmund Conservatory, having studied 
under Carl V. Lachmund the past four years. 
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William M. Stevenson. 


LLIAM M. STEVENSON has been working for 

several years past in a quiet, unpretentious way at 
his chosen profession, vocal music, in the city of Pitts- 
burg. Each year, toward the close of the season, a re- 
cital by his advanced pupils has been arranged and given 
before audiences of varying size, according to the audi- 
torium selected. These recitals were, however, only a 
medium for the pupils to make a semi-public appearance. 
The local music critics did not attend, or, if present, 
failed to criticise the singing from a musical standpoint, 
a notice in the “society” or “musical” column being the 
extent of attention paid. 

This year Mr. Stevenson changed all this, making the 
concert a much more serious affair. He requested that a 
critic from THe Musitcat Courter should be present, 
who would give an honest, unbiassed opinion of the re- 
sults of his work and express an opinion as to how that 
work compared with what was being done in the large 
Eastern cities by the best vocal teachers. In furtherance 
of his plan a decidedly ambitious program was arranged, 
it being the original intention that all the numbers should 
be operatic selections, but, owing to the indisposition of 
one or two, at the last moment changes had to be made 
and the program sung was as follows: 


NE RE I eI a, a ee Verdi 
Miss Horner, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Harris. 


To the Evening Star, Tannhauser................Wagner 
Mr. Chalmers. 
EE Se ae 
Miss O’ Neil. 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tannhauser.............. ... Wagner 
Mrs. Gilmore. 
es ee TN ad i. asin dco cod cSt 0s Oa Flotow 
Mr. Marsh 
Scena ed Aria, Faust................- ape: - Gounod 
Miss Horner. 
If Laws Severe, The Jewess...... weeeee ee Malévy 
Mr. Harris 
SS EE GERD LRN ee a, a ...Verdi 
Mrs. Gilmore, Mr. Cuneo, Mr. Chalmers. 
COUPON MD. cca kcbicascrsadevcccrdsctic Vannah 
Miss Smith. 
Pte < EMINNNIOO Sisk 6s 0b «6 icons bcaciees ze .. ees. Stuart 
Mr. Chalmers. 
O Mio Fernando, La Favorita........ Donizetti 
Miss O’ Neil 
RR BG 6 oo cies ca beeks ; Flotow 
Mr. Cuneo 


po Rene err Edwin L. Walker 
Mrs. Gilmore 
Quartet, Martha..... CL, eee ee, 

Miss O’Neil, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Chalmers 
Postlude, Some of our National Songs............ 

The concert took place in the beautiful Carnegie Music 
Hall before a large audience, who enjoyed and appreci- 
ated the music—not only enjoyed, but discriminated in a 
way that showed they knew whereof they applauded 

The program was certainly an ambitious one, where 
many failures might have taken place or poor work been 
done, particularly as the singers were all young people 
who have studied at the most only two or three years, in 
many cases but little time outside their lessons being de- 
voted to study. But all the work done was most excellent 
in every respect. They all knew how to sing! There was 
a freedom from amateurishness seldom seen in a pupils’ 
recital—they were not nervous, fearing failure, for they 
knew so well how to sing that the tone production took 
care of itself, even if the voice failed to respond with its 
full strength before so large an assemblage. 

In the quartet from “Rigoletto” the women’s voices 
were rather overbalanced by the men, but as Miss Horner 
was just recovering from severe hoarseness and Miss 
Smith is but eighteen years old, with her voice not at its 
full power yet, while Mr. Marsh has a large tenor voice 
and Mr. Harris is an unusually deep bass, this was not 
surprising. 

Mr. Chalmers, who sang the “Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” in a broad style with much musical feeling. 
ought to heard from in the future when a few more 
years added to his present nineteen have rounded out his 
voice into one of the great baritones of the day. The 
sweetness of his upper register is particularly noticeable, 
not a sweetness that lacks strength, for his voice is strong 
and full. To have achieved so much in three years shows 
conscientious work on his part and reflects the highest 
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credit upon his teacher. In direct contrast to the “Tann-_ system of instruction hitherto to have been exceptionally 


” 


which he sung for his 
He was 


hauser” aria was “The Bandolero, 
second solo, making an equally fine impression. 
obliged to respond with encores to both his solos. 

Miss O’Neil has a mezzo-soprano that was heard to 
great advantage in “O Mio Fernando.” She is a con- 
scientious student. 

The tempo of the scene and aria from “Faust” (the 
“Spinning” and ‘Jewel’ songs) was taken too fast, but 
Miss Horner showed a thorough knowledge of the music, 
and it was excellently given as far as technic is concerned. 
Miss Horner is a skilled musician, who has studied faith- 
fully, and it was regretted that she had been indisposed. 
She showed great pluck in singing two such heavy num- 
bers as the “Rigoletta” and “Faust.” Later in the even- 
ing, in some concerted music, her voice rang out high 
and clear. 

Probably Mr. Cuneo will be heard of in the future, for 


he has a high tenor voice of a quality suited for operatic | 


work. In the encore, “My Pretty Jane,” he also showed 
that he had a talent for acting. But he must not forget 
that there is no royal road to singing, and he shows that 
hard, steady, constant work is necessary—work and plenty 


of it on the lines laid down by his present teacher will in | 


the course of a few years put him in competition with 
other singers. 


The novelty on the program—novel to the writer—was | 


the 129th psalm set to music by Edwin L. Walker. And 
in passing a word of tribute must be paid to Mr. Walker, 
who was the accompanist through the entire program. 


The hardest worked person of them all, with the least ac- | 


knowledgment of his services from the public, he acquitted 
himself of his task in a way that showed what a thoroughly 
trained musician he is. 


ment. 


The music of this psalm was written expressly for Mrs. | 
It is a brilliant setting | 


Gilmore, who sang it con amore. 
for her rich soprano voice, which she used to excellent | 
advantage in all her work, the trio from “Ernani,” “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer” and in this psalm. Mrs. Gilmore has the 
temperament of an artist, sings with purity and breadth, | 


and it is expected that she will at no distant day be heard | 


on the concert stage. Her singing of “Elizabeth’s Prayer” 
was a beautiful piece of work that would have reflected 
credit upon many well-known soloists. In a pupils’ recital 
it was far above the usual. 

Taking this recital as a whole, it can be said that sel- 
dom, if ever, has such fine work been heard at a pupils’ 
concert. Mr. Stevenson’s work compares most favorably | 
with what is being done by the best-known-teachers of the 
large cities; in fact, is superior to most. He teaches the | 
method of the elder Lamperti, and shows from what he 
has accomplished that he is working in the right way | 
along the right lines. The individuality of each singer has 
not been sacrificed; they have been taught how tones 
should be produced, their voices have been properly placed 
and they sing with a style and finish that is remarkable. 
Mr. Stevenson must understand his art well to have been 
enabled to impart its fundamental principles so thoroughly. 
He is so modest about himself and his work that it has not 
been blazoned abroad how much he has accomplished, but 
his work speaks for itself. 





In addition to his work of teaching, Mr. Stevenson is 
organist and director of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
where he has been for the past five years. He is also di- 
rector and member of the Amphion Quartet, which has 
sung successfully in many Western and Southern cities. 
Every year one or two cantatas are given at the church 
by the choir under his direction, the one this spring being 
Dudley Buck’s “The Story of the Cross.” 

In 1895 Mr. Stevenson spent several months with F. 
Selwyn Graham in London, Mr. Graham being a pupil of 
the elder Lamperti. He gave Mr. Stevenson the following 
testimonial as to his qualifications for teaching: 


LONDON, England, August 81, 1895. 


I have pleasure in certifying herewith that Wm. M. Stev- 
enson has followed a course of study with me during his 
visit to this city. I consider him to be fully qualified to 


Not once was the accompaniment | 
made the prominent feature—it was really an accompani- | 


F. Setwyn Grauam, Professor, 

14 Hanover street, Regent street, W. 
While abroad last year he also received further testi- 
| ony of Mr. Graham’s ability as teacher and musician. 
LONDON, England, March 25, 1897. 
Mr. Wm. M. Stevenson: 


Dear Srr—I have much pleasure in stating that I had 
a very high opinion of the talents of the late Selwyn 
Graham. He was an admirable musician‘and a most able 
teacher of the art of singing. He had had a large experi- 
| ence of the voice, gained in singing himself, from a large 
| practice as a professor of the art, and also from long, 
earnest and thoughtful study of much that has been writ- 
ten by competent authorities on the voice. I consider 
those who had the advantage of his services as a teacher 
were most fortunate. 
J. T. Hutcuinson, : 
Professor, Royal Academy of Music, 
9 Baker street, Portman square, W. 

Mr. Stevenson began his musical studies in Boston with 
| Edgar Buck, voice; Frederick Lincoln, piano; Henry M. 
Dunham, organ; George W. Chadwick, harmony 


good. 








OVIDE MUSIN, 


AND 

| An American School for Violin Virtuosity. 
i aed students of the violin in the United States 
will be highly gratified to learn that Ovide Musin, 
the celebrated violin virtuoso, has decided, after strenuous 
solicitation, to pass six months of every year in New York 
| city, where he will establish violin classes upon the system 
| pursued at the Royal Conservatory at Liége, Belgium, 





OVIDE MUSIN. 


where he is now leading professor of the violin. Mr. Musin 
will be able to do this, as his appointment with the Belgian 
Government allows him annually six months’ leave of ab- 
sence, the Liége musical season being from February 1 
to the middle of July and the musical season at New York 
from August 1 to February 1. The characteristics which 
have made the Liége school of violin celebrated in time 
past (as well as at the present day)’ were a perfect posi- 
tion, gracefulness of bowing, purity of style and general 
brilliancy of execution, ualities indispensable for a suc- 
cessful violin virtuoso. 

The prime object of Mr. Musin’s classes will be to 
perfect advanced pupils and prepare those not sufficiently 
advanced for admittance to the Royal Conservatory of 
Liége, should they contemplate doing so. Many Ameri- 
cans going abroad to study the violin have been disagree- 
ably surprised to find they were not sufficiently well 
grounded in the science of music to gain admittance to 
even the lowest class in the Conservatory. They were 
therefore obliged to take private lessons of the principal 
professor at a large expense (from $3 to $6 per lesson) for 
for a considerable time before becoming competent to 
enter the Conservatory. Pupils contemplating study in 
Europe will appreciate the enormous advantage to be 
derived from this venture of Ovide Musin. 

A few words as to the career of this artist may not be 





= 


out of place. He entered the institution at Liége at seven 
years of age, and so great were his accomplishments that 
he had gained all the preliminary prizes before his tenth 
year, and at the age of eleven he secured the first prize. 
During his early studies he was a pupil of Desire Hyne- 
berg. He afterward continued his studies under Leonard 
and followed him to Paris. At the age of fourteen he had 
secured the golden medal with distinction for both violin 
and quartet playing. According to the laws of the Con- 
servatory superior pupils graduating were required to 
teach gratis one year in the institution, and thus this child 
of fourteen years became the teacher and leader of pupijs 
who were (some of them) full grown men. Upon com- 
pleting this duty he began a series of triumphal concert 
tours throughout Europe with the great artists and im- 
presarios of the time, and appeared as soloist in all the 
large art centres of Europe. He also formed a quartet 
in Paris, and was the first musician to introduce in that 
city the chamber music of Brahms. An autograph letter 
from Hans Richter highly compliments him personally 
and in the name of the Philharmonic Orchestra ior his 
wonderful interpretation of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo. At the height of his European renown he came to 
America, being presented by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
playing with the principal orchestral societies throughout 
the country. He afterward organized a concert company 
of his own, with which he toured for several seasons; and 
probably no great violinist is so universally known as 
Ovide Musin. 

Unon returning to Liége last fall, 1897, from an ex- 
tended tour of the world, he was solicited to accept the 
position of head professor to the superior class of violin 
in the Royal Conservatory. This he finally decided to 
do, and he has proved to be not only a great artist and 
violinist, but a great teacher, his class having made enor- 
mous strides during six months’ study under his faithful 
direction. In times past among the celebrated exponents 
of the violin school of Liége were Wieniawski and Leon- 
ard, names well known in America, and it has ever been 
the aim of the Government to perpetuate the high order 
of acquirements which so justly gave it such great re- 
nown. Pupils, as in Liége, will be divided into classes 
according to their ability and advancement, and rapid 
progress invariably follows not only because each and 
every pupil receives personal attention and instruction, 
but for the reason that he also has the privilege of listen- 
ing to the corrections and instructions given to others in 
the class. 

During his absence from Liége Mr. Musin’s classes will 
be in charge of a competent violin professor, a graduate 
of the conservatory, who strictly carries ont the line of 
work laid down by Mr. Musin. Such an arrangement 
will be made in New York as well, in order that pupils 
unable to study in Europe may continue their work under 
proper guidance until Mr. Musin’s return to New York 
Annual examinations will be held and prizes 
A professor of solfegio will also come over from 


each season. 
offered. 
Liége, and pupils will be reuired to do a good deal of 
ensemble work. 

All inquiries as to terms, &c., will be cordially re- 
sponded to. Letters should be addressed to the Ovide 
Musin Violin School, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Inez Grenelli Appreciated. 
The favor with which Miss Inez Grenelli has been re- 
ceived in Galveston, Tex., seems to justify an extra amount 
of praise in the local press. In proof whereof we note 
the following from the Galveston Tribune: 

_Miss Grenelli is a delightful singer and a finished artist. 
Upon the conclusion of her number, the grand aria 
from “Freischiitz,” last night she received approval which 
amounted to an ovation. Her voice is a soprano of ex- 
ceptional range and volume, of the purest quality of tone, 
and delightfully even throughout the register. 

After speaking of the ease with which she sings, her 
phrasing and her distinct enunciation, the following is 
added: 

_ This, together with a most pleasing personality, won 
for her the entire attention and sympathy of her audience. 
After repeated recalls she gave as an encore song Brahms’ 
“Lullaby” with a delicacy of tone and shading truly ex- 
quisite. 
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BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, April 30, 1898. 


OUNOD’'S “Faust,” as you all know, is a very sweet 
and perfectly lovely opera, but to hear it twice in 
ene week is a little wearisome and in fact a wee bit too 
much, I have never before been compelled to do so, even 
in the halcyon or rather Maplesonian days of the old 
Academy of Music at New York. I should not have done 
so now in the balmy spring days of Berlin had not the 
Royal Opera House offered us two guests in two different 
roles on two different nights of the past week. 

The first, Sunday night, brought the guesting per- 
formance of Miss Dvorak, who, for some reason unknown 
to me, is said to be a great favorite at the Prague Landes 
Theatre. 1 wonder whether she is a relative of the great 
Antonin? Ii so, 1 cannot congratulate him from an art 
or other viewpoint, for the young lady is not what 
Faust describes her to be, “a wonder.” She was evidently 
taken with a nervous dread which caused her to lose most 
of her important cues in the third act, which is, as you 
know, the soprano’s trial scene. Things went from bad to 
worse, culminating in a collapse, when, through inability 
to trill, Miss Dvorak had to make an awkward pause, 
and then the final B came out from the hapless girl's 
throat like a shot from a pop-gun, but over a quarter of 
a tone above pitch. 

She redeemed herself, however, to a slight degree at 
Valentine’s death and in the church scene, when her act- 
ing was excellent, but her voice was at all times faulty as 
to intonation, not clear, and very strained in the upper 
head register. For this reason, no doubt, the end of the 
prison scene was cut, 

Herr Naval, as Faust, was vocally very good indeed, al- 
though he took his high C, as most other tenors do now- 
adays, falsetto. Faust was badly handicapped by his very 
“nervous” Marguerite, and thus he could not show him- 
self to advantage as an actor, but he looked very hand- 
some, even a bit too much so for a German Faust. Naval 
is a kind sort of a fellow, and when Miss Dvorak got out 
entirely or was tangled mentally, as happened several 
times, he would sing her lines for her. 

Moedlinger was a sonorous, quite humorous and at 
moments quite fierce Mephisto, and Miss Kranz, as 
Siebel, sang with intelligence and feeling, and she looked 
very well in doublets and hose. The chorus and orchestra 
dragged at moments quite deplorably under Sucher’s 
laggard direction. 

*“* * 

The cast and the performance underwent a change last 
night, when Lassalle made his third guesting appearance 
here in the part of Mephisto. 
































I stated in my last week’s budget that his début did not 
prove as much of a success as had been anticipated. But 
things went better in the second performance, in which the 
illustrious guest participated. This was in Meyerbeer’s 
trashy and longwinded tedious last opera “L’Africaine,” 
which is very well put on the stage here in Berlin, and 
which is always given with an excellent cast. Jean Lassalle, 
as Nelusco, pleased the large audience very much in the 
second act, and in the fourth act the enthusiasm had risen 
to such a pitch that- the handsome, tall guest had to ac- 
knowledge its outbursts in open scene, a somewhat un- 
usual proceeding at the Berlin Royal Opera House, where 
members of the personnel are forbidden to appear before 
the curtain even after the close of the act. 


* * * 


Lassalle’s Mephisto, however, was a much more refined 
and artistically in every way polished impersonation than 
his Nelusco. The Frenchman plays the devil as a gentle- 
man, which coincides very weil with the conception of 
some of the greatest Goethe actors, albeit most other 
operatic Mephistos I ever saw give the part histrionically 
always in a very satanic, Bowery villain style. Thus, 
though it seemed a bit strange at first to the German 
audience to watch this cavalier and very gentlemanly devil, 
the consistency with which the part was carried through and 
above all the perfect vocal art of Lassalle and his polished, 
easy style of singing, took the audience by storm, and the 
guest was at the close of each act called before the curtain 
from three to five times. In fact, so much pleased was he 
with the Berlin public and the Berlin public with him that 
the royal intendancy has invited M. Lassalle to extend 
his guesting stagione, and thus, besides in a repetition of 
the Nelusco and Mephisto appearances, the French bari- 
tone will probably also be heard here in some of his Wag- 
nerian roles. This will be a new experience and experi- 
ment at the Berlin Royal Opera, where Wagner parts 
have so far always and exclusively been sung in German. 

At last night’s “Faust” performance our own Fraulein 
Hiedler was the amiable and always sympathetic, truly 
Teutonic Marguerite, and although her coloratura in the 
jewel aria is not of a Gerster or a Patti-like perfection 
and brilliancy, her interpretation and her impersonation of 
the part of Gretchen is one of the most satisfying and 
most ideal one can see, 

The only other change in the cast was the substitution 
of Herr Hoffmann for Herr Bulsz in the part of Valen- 
tine. It turned out not to be a very happy one, despite 
the fact that the younger baritone is gifted with a more 
voluminous voice. He tried to drown with his big, burly 
baritone the bass of the guest, and at moments he forced 


his voice so much that he deviated from the pitch and 
overdid things generally. The worst, however, was that 


‘ Herr Hoffmann, who seemed greatly and unnecessarily 


excited in the duel scene with Mephisto, actually wounded 
Lassalle so badly that the latter had to leave the stage 
abruptly and bleeding profusely from a deep gash in the 
right hand. Hoffmann blames the electric wires with 
which the swords are attached for the accident, but the 
fact remains that through his carelessness or over excite- 
ment the thing happened. Stage Manager Tetzlaff bound 
up the wound, which, by the way, is not a dangerous one, 
and the performance was carried to a successful end with- 
out the audience’s knowledge of the untoward accident. 
~ 2 .Ad 


The concert halls are now all closed, but I have still to 
chronicle the final appearances of a few late comers. 

Among these was Miss Marie Janernik, a pianist who 
was heard in a chamber music soirée of her own at the 
Hotel de Rome. She performed with Herr Royal Cham- 
ber Musician O. Luedemann a very tedious and uninter- 
esting sonata for piano and violoncello, op. 52, in A minor, 
by F. Kiel. Only the intermezzo of this luckily but 
rarely performed work is free from abstruseness, and this 
is ridiculously trivial. 

With Chamber Musician B. Gehwald Miss Janernik 
played the Beethoven Kreutzer sonata, and with both 
gentlemen combined the first piano trio in G, by Haydn. 
The young lady seems specially well adapted for the in- 
terpretation of chamber music, as she plays in an intelli- 
gent and musicianly manner, and knows and performs the 
piano part of all the works she interprets from memory. 

*> * * 


Marcel Herwegh, the Paris violinist, who gave a con- 
cert of his own at the Singakademie, was especially well 
and sympathetically received by a good-sized audience, 
as he is the son of the well-known German poet Georg 
Herwegh, the poet for freedom in the German revolution- 
ary war of 1848, for which partaking he was exiled. 

The son is a gifted musician and an excellent but not an 
existing violinist. In the Paris musical world he holds an 
assured and an esteemed position, and he would be sure 
of such an one if he lived in Berlin. Still, his perform- 
ances are in a certain sense a trifle disappointing, for M. 
Herwegh has the habit of frequently straining for 
climaxes, and but rarely, if ever, attaining them. 
Wherever his naturally good musical taste, however, 
causes him to refrain from this exaggerated seeking for 
effect, his playing is very pleasing. Thus I liked him 
very much in portions of a very clever and interesting 
Concertstiick in A for violin, by Saint-Saéns, while Schu- 
bert’s B minor Rondo lost much of its inherent charm 
through lack of naturalness. Ries’ Romanza and Scherzo, 
Wagner's Albumblatt and Edmund Singer's Hungarian 
Rhapsody, supplemented by several encores, were the 
remaining pieces performed by the concert-giver. 

Miss Anna Eggers, who sang the “Ah che faro” aria 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” and a group of lieder at this 
concert, has a lugubrious and not well cultivated con- 
tralto voice, but she is not unmusical, while the perform- 
ances of Werner Rhenius, who acted throughout the pro- 
gram as pianist and accompanist, do not call for specially 


favorable comment. 
* * * 


A very painstaking and on the whole very interesting, 
though a bit old fashioned, pianist is Gustavus Adolphus 
Papendick, whom I heard at the Hotel de Rome last 
Tuesday night. He is one of the most conscientious and 
also quite successful piano pedagogues, although his name 
is perhaps little known to Americans. I was very much 
taken with the concise and clear style in which he per- 
formed (closely following the notes all through his recital) 
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the C sharp minor prelude and its big five part fugue from 
Bach's “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” and also the Hum- 
mel, op, 81, F sharp minor sonata, performed with an ap- 
parent gusto was, despite its great length, very interesting 
to me. The first movement of this sonata is one of the 
finest things the pupil of Mozart ever wrote, and I won- 
der why this work has so completely vanished from 
modern concert programs, while no less a personage than 
Hans von Bilow kept it constantly in his repertory. 

The Beethoven, op. 106, sonata; Raff's ‘‘Fruehlings- 
boten,” from op. 55; Schuppan’s, to me, unknown German 
Dances, op. 16; four pieces, op. 61, by Gernsheim, and 
L.iszt’s now happily discarded “Huguenots” fantaisie 
formed the rest of the recital, but which I could not stay 
to hear on account of the simultaneous concert of Miss 
Rosa Olitzka. 

** * 

The Singakademie was perfectly crowded for this last 
concert of the season, and Miss Olitzka, who seems to 
have a great following here, was made the happy recipi- 
ent of many floral offerings and other ostentatious tokens 
of approval. Despite the outward manifestations of en- 
thusiasm I cannot say that Miss Olitzka really carried 
away the connoisseur portion of the audience. She has, 
as you heard in New York, a melliflous, not unsympathetic 
contralto voice, but this has an oleaginous alloy and a 
certain indefinable Oriental, nasal quality of timbre which 
I do not particularly fancy. And her style of delivery, de- 
spite the fact that the lady is naturally musical, is a bit 
distorted and stilted at moments to the point of affecta- 
tion. Some people seem to like this, and thus Miss 
Olitzka was made to repeat Durante’s “Danza, Danza,” 
although just this old Italian music was interpreted by 
her least coily of all. The great “Fides” aria from “Le 
Prophéte” did not satisfy me also from a vocal technical 
viewpoint, but some of the lieder were nicely and pleas- 
ingly sung. Of course, Miss Olitzka was encored. 

Fri. Irene von Brennerberg, who performed some violin 
soli interspersed in the program, is a very good and re- 
liable, but not a remarkable, violinist. 

*- 2*+ & 

Thus ended the regular Berlin concert season of 1897- 
o& The one of 1808-99, according to the predictions of 
Manager Hermann Wolff, will become even more severe 
than any of its predecessors. Charles Wolff told me that 
outside of the regular subscription concerts, such as the 
Nikisch Philharmonic, the Royal Orchestra’s symphony 
evenings under Weingaertner, the Philharmonic and 
Stern choral concerts, the Joachim Quartet evenings, &c., 


he has already booked over 220 soloists’ concerts, 
and here we are only up to the 1st of May. Neither 


the Philharmonie, nor yet the Singakademie, nor yet 

Bechstein Hall have an unoccupied date up to February, 

1899, and even the newly-to-be-erected Beethoven Saal, 

which will not be finished before the end of the year, is 

already engaged for the greater part of January, 1899. 
The program for the Netherrhenish Music Festival at 

* * > 
Cologne, to be held at Whitsuntide, May 29 to 31, is as 


follows: 


First Day 
Double Chorus Nun ist das Heil Fon . Bach 
Seventh Symphony ... Beethoven 
Pabotd Geaeoree. oo st ShG é eos Sanne oosewce Meamee 
Seconp Day 
The o8th Psalm..... nag haa .. Mendelssohn 
Symphony, No. 2, in C major.........-....--. Schumann 
Damnation of Faust PES Sr se 5 eee . Berlioz 
Turd Day. 
Meistersinger Vorspiel...................-. . Wagner 
Oe SS eee eee Chopin 
Vocal Solos- 
EE ss Scene cecncubiwads scans od Brahms 
Cee harper ..... Spohr 


Till Eulenspiegel pachenh.ciisn ses meecnand Soran 
Overture, Oberon SS re Weber 
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Fragments from Gétterdammerung..............Wagner 
Polish Fantaisie. i .v..66.06. 042.5. 5. St we ge Paderewski 
a re eee ... Beethoven 


The festival will be conducted by Dr. Franz Wuellner. 
Paderewski and Concertmaster Willy Hess will be the 
instrumental soloists and Frau Wittich, Frau Geller- 
Wolter, Ernst Kraus and Theodore Bertram will be the 
vocal soloists. 

$s 8 

A few days after the Netherrhenish Music Festival at 
Cologne the annual meeting of the Tonkuenstlerverein 
will be held at Mayence, also on the Rhine, on the days 
from June 4 to June 8 (and not, as was erroneously given 
out at first, July 4 to 8). The program for this event has 
not yet been definitely decided upon, but I shall inform 
you of it as soon as I can get hold of it. 

a 4 

Carl Busch’s Leipsic concert will be given at the con- 
cert hall of the Bonoraud establishment on Saturday, May 
21. The following will be the program, made up of the 
compositions of Mr. Busch exclusively: 

Prologue to The Passing of Arthur 

Love scene from Suite Villageoise. 

Symphony in D minor. 

Inauguration March, written for the Stockholm Ex- 
position. 

Two pieces for string orchestra. 

American Folksong, transcription. 

Elegy. 

Elaine, a sketch, after Tennyson 

American Rhapsody. 

Mr. Busch writes to me from Leipsic: I have already 
had one rehearsal with the 134th Regiment orchestra 
(Jarohwske), which will be increased to sixty men—and 
it was very satisfactory 

** * 


Charles F. Dyer, the Worcester, Mass., baritone, has 
left Berlin for London, where he will be heard in concert 


work during the coming season 
“6 > 


His Majesty, Emperor William II., was at Wiesbaden 
the week before last and attended a performance of Ros- 
sini’s “Il Barbire,” in which Mary Howe sang Rosine 
Our handsome countrywoman “scored a big triumph and 
justly so,” the Wiesbadener Tageblatt says, ‘‘and the excel- 
lence of her rich virtuoso talent shone to advantage in the 
variations by Adam, which the lady interpolated.” Em- 
peror William received Mary Howe in his box, and there 
complimented her upon her well trained voice and great 


vocal technic. 
* *« * 


Elberfeld has had some Wagner performances, which 
are reported as having been extraordinarily fine. Indeed, 
it is quite an undertaking for a provincial opera house 
to give the entire Nibelungenring cycle and performances 
of “Tristan and Isolde.” The principal share of praise 
for such brave work is due to the energetic and efficient 
conductor Alfred Hertz. 


a 


I had a pleasant talk a few days ago with Siegfried 
Ochs, the genial and always interesting conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic chorus. He told me that at his first 
concert of the coming season he would produce as novel 
ties three of the four new sacred pieces of Verdi, just pub- 
lished by Ricordi. Siegfried Ochs was tremendously en- 
thusiastic about these new works, a “Stabat Mater” for 
four-part mixed chorus with orchestra; “Laudi alla Vir- 
gine Maria,” for a capella chorus, and “Te Deum,” for 
double chorus. Especially the last named work, he says, 
is as big a piece of musicianship as anything lately written 
by Richard Strauss or anybody else. 
immensely difficult. 
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as a composer with increasing years. 
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The example of a 


the history of art. When I asked Mr. Ochs why he would 
not also give us the “Ave Maria,” the first one of the four 
pieces of sacred music, he said that it was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of contrapuntal writing he had ever 
seen, but that, while it was highly interesting as a contra- 
puntal puzzle to the musician who studies it, it would 
hardly be effective or even comprehensible to an audience, 
be it even a very cultivated one, who merely could listen 


to it. 
. + > 


Herr Hofrath Prof. Krantz, director of the Dresden 
Royal Conservatory of Music,informs me that His Majesty, 
the King of Saxony, has bestowed the following decora- 
tions and titles upon members of the staff of the conserva- 
tory. Mrs. Chamber Virtuoso Rappoldi-Kahrer received 
the golden medal “‘virtuti et ingenio,” and Concertmaster 
Chamber Virtuoso Gruetzmacher, as well as Chamber 
Musician Wolfermann received the title of “Professor of 


Music.” 
* * > 


Great things are preparing at the Stern Conservatory of 
Music, the oldest institute of the kind in Berlin. Of the 
enlargement and new building of the conservatory to be 
erected on the grounds of the property of the Philhar 
monie directors, I wrote before. Now I learn from the 
energetic and enterprising director, Prof. Hollaender, that 
Jedliczka and Prof. Martin 
They would prove 


he is negotiating with Dr 
Krause as heads of the piano classes 
two valuable additions to the staff of teachers indeed! 


* * * 


If there is an American conservatory director who is 
looking for a first-class young piano teacher I can recom- 
mend and call attention to my able assistant Leonard 
Liebling, who, after his marriage to Miss Walz, intends t 


settle down in the United States. 
. * * 

Besides the two novelties “Die Schwarze Kaschka” and 
“Pergolesi,” Director Morwitz, of the summer opera at 
Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” 
Verdi’s “Pallo in Maschera,” Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” 
“Norma” (with Sophy Sedlmaier as Weber's 
“Euryanthe,” Méhul’s “Joseph in Egypt” and Dittersdorf’s 
opera, “Doctor and Apothecary.” 


guest), 


* * & 


At Leipsic, on the 21st inst., the composer Ludwig - 
Theodore Gouvy died at the age of seventy-five. He was 
born at Gaffontaine, near Saarbruecken, on July 21, 1822. 
He studied first at Paris and later (in 1483) at Berlin 
Gouvy was a refined musician, one of the last adherents 
to the Mendelssohn school. Among the most important 
of his writings are his works of the chamber music de- 
nomination, some of which have been heard also in the 
United States. I remember well a sextet written for the 
New York Philharmonic Club. His best work for chorus 
and orchestra is his “Spring” cantata, but also his 
Requiem, “Stabat Mater,” “Polyxena,” and his cantata 
“Golgotha” are musical valuable works. Last year I met 
Gouvy at a concert of Alvin Kranich at Leipsic, and was 
charmed with his modest and unassuming manner. He 
was as fine a gentleman as he was a musician 

** * 

The announcement is made that Felix Mott! will leave 
Carlsruhe next fall to take the place of Richard Strauss 
at the Munich Court Opera when the latter goes to Ber- 
lin. The salary mentioned is 30,000 marks, which is a 
great deal of money in Germany. Mott! is a compara- 
tively young man yet, having been born in 1856 at Unter 
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St. Veit, near Vienna. He is now eighteen years con- 
ductor at Carlsruhe, and I am loath to believe that he will 
leave his position there, which is one of the most inde- 
pendent and grateful that could be found anywhere in the 
world. I rather believe that Mottl is trying for a raise of 
his salary, and that the Grand Duke of Baden, in order 
not to lose his favorite Kapellmeister and General director, 
will refuse the permission to a cancelling of the Carlsruhe 
life contract and will grant the same sum that is offered 
by the Munich Court Opera intendancy. “Qui vivra 


verra.” 
* * * 


Arthur Nikisch has gone to the Riviera to recuperate 
from his grand work of conducting, of which he did a big 
lot during the season of 1897-08. 

* * * 

Eugen d’Albert has just finished the composition of a 
concert aria for soprano. As there is no superfluency of 
this genre of music, the announcement will be hailed with 
joy by many concert soprano singers, and d’Albert’s aria 
will prove no drug in the market. 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica 
Courter during the past week was Raoul Andre, singing 
teacher from New York, who wants to settle in Berlin; 
also his favorite pupil the operatic singer, Marie M. de 
Rohan, who shortly will leave Berlin for London, where 
she hopes to be heard in opera and concert work. Miss 
Minnie Dilthey, the New York soprano, called. So did 
Dr. jur. Paul Ertel, the composer of the symphonic poem 
“Mary Stuart” and music critic of the Berliner Lokal 
Anzeiger; also Max Lowengard, composer, teacher of 
harmony and musical littérateur. Furthermore, Robert 
Thrane, the young brother of the New York manager, 
Victor Thrane. This young fellow, who is a violoncellist, 
educated under Professor Schroeder at the Sondershau- 
sen Consevatory, found an engagement as first ’cellist for 
the Bukarest summer orchestra, and is now on his way to 
that city. Last, but not least, I received a call from 
Count Geza Zichy, the one-armed pianist, president of the 
Hungarian National Conservatory and the composer of 
the opera “Alir,” which will be produced for the first time 
at the Berlin Royal Opera House next Tuesday night. 

O. F. 


An Important Engagement. 


HE Seid! Society has just engaged the services of the 
well-known organist William C. Carl for the open- 
ing concert next autumn, to appear as soloist. 
Mr. Carl will play several important works with the 
orchestra, and the concert will be given in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 


Our Work in San Francisco. 

Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, representative of the New 
York Mustcat Courter, is in San Francisco gathering 
notes for the great “patriotic edition” projected by the 
managers of THe Courter. Miss Bauer finds musical 
culture far advanced here, and considers a San Francisco 
audience more discriminating than most. Her letters to 
Tue Courter from the Coast are delightful reading —Ala- 
meda Argus, May 7. 


Hastings’ New Song. 


Tf all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music. 
Our hearts would often long 
For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 


No wonder that rising composer, Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings, was moved to set these words to music; they are by 
Dr. Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, and to them Hastings 
wedded music which is simply beautiful, and far beyond 
anything yet done by the composer of “A Red, Red Rose.” 
Deep harmony (suggesting the arranging of the song for 





a solo quartet) and refined melody unite in this song, 
which is for mezzo-soprano or baritone, B to D, title the | 
first line of the poem, of which the above is only part. 
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The Albany Festival. 


HE people of Albany who are musically disposed have 

been congratulating themselves on the admirable re- 

sults of the recent festival. And the press, which mirrors 

generally the sentiment of various public occasions, or tries 

to, has not failed to contgratulate the conductor, the chorus 

and those of the soloists who were conspicuous in adding 
to the festival’s success. 

The praise bestowed might seem extravagant if it were 
not for the fact that Elliott Schenck’s skill in training a 
chorus and his personal magnetism have always seemed 
to produce the same results, and if it were not for the 
fact, also, that such soloists as Madame Maconda, Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies and Mr. Van Yorx, for example, have 
made their names synonymous with brilliant vocal achieve- 
ments from Dan to Beersheba or from Maine to Califor- 
nia, wherever musical news is read and discussed. 

Three concerts were given at the festival: May 4, 
Parker’s “St. Christopher’; May 5, an afternoon con- 
cert, and in the evening Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” and ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda made a striking impression, 
not only by her voice and her vocal skill, but by her 
beauty and modest grace. She thus repeated the success 
that has attended her appearance in New York this winter 
at some of the most important public and private enter- 
tainments. While the music of “St. Christopher” was not 
in certain passages well written for the voice, she invested 
her part with all the charm of which it was susceptible in 
the estimation of critics present. 

The Albany Argus says: 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda, thoroughly the artist in every 
beautifully turned phrase of liquid melody, sang with ex- 
quisite fluency and precision the emotional music of her 
role as the Queen, and in the trio with Messrs. Ffrangcon- 
Davies and Van Yorx most effectively showed her possi- 
bilities in brilliancy of tone. 


The Albany Express has also a word of commendation: 


Mme. Charlotte Maconda, soprano, sang the part of the 
Queen and later of the Angel. Her voice is a pure high 
soprano and of even register, while she used it with good 


judgment. 


Madame Maconda’s success is gratifying to all who are 
interested in having the higher musical qualities of artists 
recognized. 

As a dominating figure of the festival she naturally re- 
ceives first place in this written record. But there is also 
to be noted the general success of the chorus. The work 
of the chorus and orchestra taken together—the New 
York Symphony Orchestra assisted—was the most satis- 
factory yet presented by the association. The chorus was 
well kept in hand by Mr. Schenck, and in color and care- 
ful finish evidenced its high musical aims. Such an asso- 
ciation is a powerful influence in the musical life of a 
community and a constant element in the diffusion of 
culture. 

Of Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” the Times-Union says: 


Certainly a cleverer rendition than that of Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalie” has never been given by the association. The 
final trio and chorus was enthusiastically applauded, and 
deservedly so. 

Last evening was the first rendition of “Parsifal” ‘in 
Albany, and from a musician’s standpoint it was magnifi- 
cently given. The orchestral and choral work in the pre- 
lude to the entrance of the Knights of the Grail, with its 
glorious dramatic effects, was exquisitely rendered. The 
rapt attention of the audience throughout this heaviest of 
Wagnerian music was particularly noticeable. 


The Journal's comment also includes recognition of the 
chorus, saying that the chorus outdid itself, although the 
requirements were difficult, and that Mr. Schenck deserves 
highest commendation for his methods and the enthu- 
siasm he is capable of bringing forth. 
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Remnaiih Died in Harness. 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 15. 
T the Orpheum Variety Theatre to-day Eduard 
Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, joined those who 
have flocked to the vaudeville stage, but his first appear- 
ance proved to be his last also, for after two selections 
he suddenly fell on the stage and was dead of heart failure 
before physicians could reach him. Remenyi came here 
from St. Louis by way of Southern California. He was 
feeble when he arrived on Thursday, and the rainy, cold 
weather made him take to his bed for two days. To-day, 
however, he felt so well that he informed the Orpheum 
management that he would appear. They had billed the 
town and a big audience, which included many of his old 
admirers, was gathered to meet him. He was handsomely 
received, but his friends were pained to notice his weak- 
ness. 

He was playing a piece in response to enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The old violinist had only started on the first 
bars when he leaned to the left, as though trying to bring 
himself in range with the accompanist. He made a few 
uncertain steps and then sank gently down upon the cov- 
ered footlights, still holding his violin in his hand. The 
curtain was lowered and a doctor summoned, but nothing 
could be done, as the heart had evidently failed, even while 
the old maestro was sounding his last notes. 

The audience knew nothing of the death of Remenyi, 
supposing he had merely fainted, and the performance 
went on. His friends to-night dwelt on his happiness over 
his reception and his pleasure in his playing as evinced by 
his smiles. 

Eduard Remenyi, though he ended his career on the 
vaudeville stage and had previously far outstayed his time 
as a performer in artistic concerts, has a past that was 
not without much distinction. He was born in Hungary 
in 1830, and received his musical education at the Vienna 
Conservatory from 1842 to 1845, where his teacher was 
Joseph Bohm, the same who taught Joachim. On ac 
count of the active part he took in the Hungarian revo- 
lution of 1848 against Austria, in which he was adjutant 
to General Gérgey, he was compelled to flee to the United 
States, where he appeared as a virtuoso. He returned to 
Europe within a few years, and ijn 1853 he went to Weimar 
and entered into friendly relations with Liszt. It was at 
this time that he traveled and gave concerts with Johannes 
Brahms. In 1854 he went to London and obtained the 
appointment of solo violinist to the Queen. In 1860 he 
received amnesty from the Austrian Government and re- 
turned to Hungary. In 1865 he appeared for the first 
time in Paris, where he is said to have created a furore in 
the salons of the aristocracy; thenceforth he made re- 
peated concert tours on the Continent and in England 
that served greatly to increase his fame. In 1878 he re- 
turned to the United States, where he had since spent 
much of his time and gave many concerts, though during 
these years he also made visits to other countries. About 
a dozen years ago he was said to have been lost in a ship- 
wreck on the coast of Africa. 

Remenyi’s real name was said to be Hoffman 


Joseph B. Zellman. 

A testimonial by the choir of the First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn to their director will be held on May 
19, at which the well-known basso-cantate Jos. B. Zell- 
man has been especially engaged to assist in the program. 
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Vocal Instruction, mernon. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 4 Stuyvesant St., l0th St. and Second Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
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“Huguenots” was one of her greatest operas. Du ‘ing 
the Universal Exposition she sang in Berlin, London and 
St. Petersburg. She sang so much for charitable objects 
in her moments of operatic leisure, and was so kind to 
other artists, indeed, to all persons, that she has been 
called “the good, the charitable, the Sainte Viardot.” In 
Ireland she was specially loved. Her “Dernier Magician,” 
an opera in two acts, was played before the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe Weimar in ’69. 

Another writer of her time says that at the very first 
tones of her voice one could see that she and Malibran 
had been trained in the same school in vocalization, but 
with all the difference of temperament and individuality 


Pauline Viardot. 


FurtTHEeR Noves oF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


(See Preceding Pages.) 
T must be realized by singers that before Pauline Viardot 
commenced the serious study of singing she had al- 
ready a thorough acquaintance with musical composition, 
the general laws of opera making and mounting from a 
musical standpoint. She had heard the matters discussed 
in regard to her sister and in the classes of grown-up 


artists, of which she was often accompanist and member. 


The knowledge of costuming had been a feature of 
The arrangement of her own was 
Her ability as an artist (in painting and 


study and discussion. 
always hers. 
drawing) enabled her to make exact copies from the li- 


braries and musées she personally visited, and her repro- | 


ductions were marvels of conscience and skill. She created 
much effect by this feature alone. 

It appears that her success in “Rosine” the first night 
her exceptional work in 
“Orphée” and “Cendrilla,” which preceded. But the 
second night she was like a second person. She did not 
feel the “conviction” till after the first representation. 

“Her style,” says one writer, “united abandon and maj- 
esty in a peculiar degree. Her eyes were ardent and 
mobile, her gesture natural and true, her waist small and 
long, hair black as night and complexion the tint peculiar 
to Spanish blood.” 

Gauthier said of her voice: “The timbre is excellent, 
neither too clear nor too veiled. It is not a metallic voice, 
like Grisi’s. The tones of the medium have something 
indescribably touching and penetrating. Her compass is 
prodigious, her method all Garcia, which is all that needs 
to be said. The listener is quite at ease in hearing her, 
and never afraid of an accident. She attacks with distinct- 
ness, without hesitation or attempt, something that is rare. 
She is an excellent musician, hearing everything with an 


was not considered up to 





PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
At Three Years of Age. 


exactitude which amounts to intuition. Her syllabation is 
remarkable and her pantomime wonderful.” 

She was at one time filled with enormous ambition to 
play Arsace in “Semiramide,” one of her sister’s successes. 
This she accomplished in ’42 with great success. The duo 
between Arsace and Semiramide, sung by Grisi and her- 


self, was one of the “effects” of the representations. The 


| of character intact. “The voice is full and equal, just, 
brilliant,” he says; “with wonderful vibration in the mid- 
| dle and low tones. She colors in a most novel and admir- 
| able manner, expressing doubt, rage, passion, despair as 
in painting, and with greatest facility. This phenomena 
of dramatic vocalization defies analysis.” 

Endowed by nature, art and science, she controlled her 
fate by results. At once she went to the first rank. She 
had imagination, intelligence, knowledge and voice—little 
wonder that she became what she has remained, one of | 
the chief stars of pride and glory of musical art. 

Madame Viardot was baptized in the Church 
Roch, Paris. 
director of music to the king. 
Princess de Galatzin. It was remarked of the coincidence: 
“Art and Society adopted her, the first for her talents, the | 
second for her qualities of mind, heart and person.” 


of St | 
Her godfather was the composer Paer, then 
Her godmother was the | 


She left Paris at three years; thence to London, New 
York and Mexico, as described in earlier numbers of this 
paper. In Mexico she had a few piano lessons from a | 
Marcos Vega 
before the first serious study in Europe. | 

On board the vessel returning from America her father | 


This instruction naturally was forgotten | 


gave her singing lessons, and at once accustomed her to | 
singing to words in different languages, so as to teach | 


her, he said, to associate words with tones, and also to | 
place the appropriate color of language to musical sound | 
Hers was a polyglot vocabulary. She learned four lan 
guages in four years—that is, the language as a medium | 
of thought. German was later added 

This extreme precociousness of the children, which was 
incomprehensible to many, was the source of many ex 
pressions of blame for the severity of the father, but which 
was in fact without foundation. 

On her return to Paris she had some piano lessons from 
Mysenberg. In studying the piano rudiments she showed 
the willingness to make a science of art which was the 
delight of her father. 
tion of fingers alone, with perfect contentment, even hap 


She gave three years to the prepara 


piness, at the feeling of ease and dexterity which came 
At the same time she read at sight a septuor of Hummel 





Later she became a first-class pianist. The study of sing 


| ing followed, beginning at sixteen. 


She was passionately fond of Schubert, her first love in 
melody. So much did she love his songs that she copied 
them, everyone with her own hand, for the simple pleas 


| ure of being as near as possible to them and being occu- 


pied with their construction, which to her was so power- 
fully moving. 


To equalize and make perfect her voice, she says that 
she passed through the most laborious and incessant vo 
calization. When she had sung all her father had written 
for Malibran and for her she composed for herself, for 
she had been well grounded in composition by Reicha 

People have placed much importance upon the influ- | 

She wrote brilliant ac- | 
companiments for de Beriot’s celebrated studies, which 
was the extent of their collaboration. Outside of her | 
father’s lessons her mother played an important part in 
musical education. She says she can remember in 


ence of the violin on her voice. 


her 


order to sing 
| mastery over themselves, and so gain the mastery over 


13 


the course of the wonderful family rehearsals that used to 
take place her father striking the keynote of an opera and 
the family singing the work quite through without the 
instrument. Seldom, she says, was there the variation of 


a hair's breadth in the iustness of the tone at the close 








PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
At the Time of Her Marriage. 


It was expected to be so. If a variation occurred it was 
regarded as a catastrophe, a calamity! 
“People must be able to succeed that way,” he said, “in 


They must be so capable in order to have 


audiences and so stir and enthuse and arouse.” 

Yet a herd of ignorant girls who cannot sing a song 
of two who must have the 
pounding of a piano like a battle scene under their ears 


stanzas without their music, 
to keep them straight on the key, and who cannot: read 
two phrases at sight, expect to walk on to a stage, armed 
solely with their desire to be applauded and to arouse 
and stir and enthuse a mass of mankind. 


What nonsense! What absurd nonsense! 


Engaged by Thomas. 
Among the early engagements made by the Chicago 
Orchestra for solo work next season are Moriz Rosenthal, 


pianist, and Emma Eames, soprano 


Robert J. Winterbottom. 


The piano recital given by Robert J. Winterbottom 
took place at St. Michael’s Parish House on Friday even 
ing. He program by Miss Martha 


Stark, contralto, and Miss Anna M. Palmer, accompanist. 


was assisted in his 


A Zeliman Pupii. 


Miss R. Lene, a young contralto of promise, who sang 
at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
Sunday, May 8, is a pupil of Joseph B. Zellman. She has 
studied with him but a short time—about one year—and 
has not studied with anyone previously. Yet her enun 


noticeable in 


ciation and intonation were sufficiently 
“The Light of the World,” by Stephen Adams, to indicate 
the excellencies of Mr. Zellman’s method, and also her 


own musical possibilities 





INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Por terms, dates, &c., address direct 
209 West 80th Street, New York. 





WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 


LECTURBS, 1897-98: 
“* Uapublished Interviews with Great Musicians.” 
“* Impressions of Coatemporary Music and Musiciaas in Eagiand.”’ 


Limited en; ements in America until May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau. 


Kaltenborn - Beyer-Hané 


STRING QUARTET; also 
KALTENBORN SEXTET. 


Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN and BEYER-HANE. 








Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG ’CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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For terms, dates, &c., 
address HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSIC4L BUREAL, 131 East 17th Street, or 





Address 102 West 136th Street, New York City, 


Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 
(Late of 


MAX DECSI “x... 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Teacher of Alice Neilson, present prima donna of the Bostonians, 
and other prominent singers. 


Studio: 10 West 36th Street, New York. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT 


GEORGE LEON and SONG RECITALS. | 


MOORE | 


TENOR, 


57 West 39th Street, New York. 


Masical Agents, or 148 West 91st Street, New York. 
Teach f the TRUE 
LOUIS G. MUNIZ, “wa ‘practicaL 


METHOD for the complete development and thorough 
education of the singing voice. 


Pianist and Accompanist. 








STUDIO: 185 WEST 5érx ST., NEW YORK. 
CHAS. A. 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
= = Vocal Studio: 221 East 19th Street ,New York. «= - 








MUSICAL COURIER. 














CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | | Barcarolle in A minor and the 


224 WABASH AVENUE, May 14, 1898. { 
Notes OF THE WEEK. 

HE event of the week was the opening of the new 
Ps quarters of the Chicago Musical College, which are 
now situated in an absolutely ideal location. A big house- 
warming was given to the members of the press and other 
friends of the college, some of whom have watched the 
progress and development of the Ziegfeld institution from 
its infancy to the present colossal proportions. 
day one of the most sumptuously appointed and luxurious 
colleges in the world, and for management and enterprise 
is possibly unsurpassed. The faculty, of which Dr. Flor- 
ence Ziegfeld is the head, is also of the best, and includes 
Bernhard Listemann, William Castle, Hans Von Schiller, 
Felix Borowski, Dr. Falk and that very favorite vocal 
teacher, who has been identified with the Ziegfeld college 
for so many years, Mrs. O. L. Fox. 

Late additions to the college have been the Hart Con- 
ways, whose school of acting now makes the dramatic de- 
partment the most noted in the West. 

The appointments of the Chicago Musical College, from 
the long corridors of studios with the sound-proof walls 
to. the reception room and musical library, are of the 
finest, and evidently no expense has been spared to make 
it the most comfortable as well complete school of music 
to be found in the country. So much has been written 
of the college that its fame as an educational musical in- 
stitution is possibly international; consequently little re- 
mains in the way of praise for the untiring energy and re- 
markable perseverance which have made the Chicago Mu- 
sical College all that it is to-day. 

oe « 


William H. Sherwood, the eminent American pianist, 
has been heard in various large cities recently. It is now 
about time for him to give a recital in Chicago. We have 
had numerous pianists’ recitals, and so far Mr. Sherwood 
has played privately this season. He played with the So- 
cial Economic Club at the annual reception April 28, with 
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It is to- | 





the Detroit St. Cecila Society May 3, and Sherwood Club | 


musicale May to. He plays also at the commencement of 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, and Washington Seminary, 
Pennsylvania. He has also engagements with orchestra 
and the recital with the M. T. N. A. at New York, June. 
This is the second year in succession that Mr. Sherwood 
has had the honor of this musical festival. June 30, July 
1 and 2 he will be heard at the musical congress at Omaha. 
He fulfills an engagement at the New York Chautauqua 
from July 11 to August 13 and gives a recital and con- 
certs at the annual examination at Toronto Conservatory. 
For the dull time of the musical year Mr. Sherwood is 
the busiest man I know of. The following are notices 
received by Mr. Sherwood at Detroit: 

The principal attraction of the concert was the well- 
known American pianist William H. Sherwood, who 


showed his remarkable technic and strength. Perhaps the 
most pleasing of his numbers were Rubinstein’s Fifth 








GENEVIEVE CLARK 


WILSON, 


SOPRANO. 


Address FRED. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower, 
+ « CHICAGO, ILL. 





HARRY J. 


ZEHM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


Address lll West 105th St., New York. 
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“Military March” by Schu- 
bert-Tausig, which, while they did not display his power 
to so great a degree as some of the others, were given 
in excellent taste and with appropriate feeling. He also 
played his own “Exhilaration,” op. 14, No. 3; Liszt’s Con- 
certo Etude in D flat, the Polonaise in A minor by W. H. 
Dyas, Mazurka in B, Impromptu in F sharp, and Scherzo 
in B flat minor, by Chopin.—Detroit Free Press. 





Mr. Sherwood seemed to satisfy the highly expectant 
audience. The marvelous power and strength of his play- 
ing, as well as the delicacy of touch and interpretation 
manifested in some of the compositions aroused much 
enthusiasm. A group of Chopin compositions were de- 
lightfully rendered, and the “Military March,” by Schu- 
bert-Tausig, was applauded until an encore was granted. 
Mr. Sherwood’s program included further his own “Ex- 
hilaration,” op. 14, No. 3; Liszt’s Concerto Etude in D 
flat, the Polonaise in A minor by Dyas, and Rubinstein’s 
Fifth Barcarolle in A minor.—Detroit Evening Journal. 





Mr. Sherwood is always virile and brilliant in his per- 
formance, and last night he quite -thrilled his audience. 
—Detroit Evening News. 


*_ * * 


Letters from London contain pleasant information about 
Mrs. Gertrude Bové Mueller, who is a musician of whom 
Chicagoans expect much. Regarding her personality I 
cannot do better than quote from the Critic, which says 
of her: 

It was only a short time ago that the musical world of 
Chicago was called upon to congratulate Miss Gertrude 
Bové and Wilhelm Mueller upon their marriage. Shortly 
afterward the same musical world was called upon to sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Mueller on the death of her husband, a 
young and talented organist, who was rapidly winning 
reputation and friends. 

Mrs. Mueller is a young woman of positive talent in a 
musical way, and possessed of a charming personality. 
Mrs. Mueller studied singing with Homer Moore, Mr. 
Foley and also with Mrs. Dove-Boetti, and all of her 
teachers have been most enthusiastic in relation to her 
musical ability as a singer and interpreter. She is also a 
composer, and some of her songs have attained popularity, 
though much above the popular order. 

Mrs. Mueller leaves immediately for London, where 
she will continue her studies under the direction of the 
Henschels. She proposes to make ballad singing a spe- 
cialty, a field in which she has a decided aptitude, and what 
is still better, American composers are to receive particular 
attention. This in itself would compel the attention of 
our American musicians who will watch her progress 
with interest. Mrs. Mueller is a very young woman, and 
will remain abroad for an indefinite period of time. She 
is also fortunate in having many warm friends in London, 
through her late husband’s relatives, who are prominent 
in the musical circles in that city. 

a, ak 

A recital composed of the works of American song 
writers! Interpreted by Madame Linné, this was one of 
the principal events announced for this month. As an 
artist observed: “It is worth while the price of the ad- 


mission to hear Ragna Linné’s enunciation. She is so | 





true a musician that she lends interest to whatever she 
undertakes.” A good representation was given to the 
Chicago composers, and included songs by Frederic 
Grant Gleason, John A. Carpenter, Kate Vanderpoel and 
Jessie Gaynor. 

There was a large and representative musical audience, 
to whom Madame Linné’s art strongly appealed. It is 
rare that a local artist can arouse so much enthusiasm, 
and still rarer for an American program to awaken the 
interest which was evidenced throughout the entire re- 
cital. Madame Linné responded to several encores, 
among others being a second song by Jessie Gaynor. 

Miss Jeannette Durno played delightfully; but then she 
is one of the younger generation, of whom it is decreed 
that in time greatness will be hers. 

Appended the program at Mrs. 
Hackett acted as accompanist, and, by the way, she is one 
of the artists who can play an exquisite accompaniment: 


is which Florence 


When the Land Was Light With Moonlight........ Nevin 
Erster Verlust (manuscript), dedicated to Madame 
etki ccdeeahe aps eeheas ces: d ene c iba Madden 
ge RE ere See peer Ch. Scott 
Mme. Ragna Linné. 
IE WU iid As aoc ytat cide og dk os Spell Paderewski 


Miss Jeannette Durno. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower..............Grant Gleason 


Ee ROOETOD GE 16 GUE. 6 5 ic cc ccctcecccsss Gaynor 
SUL tdibncwhouesé taser «pall Carpenter 
EC o oniicnecchiabs buat duwnede oabwesen edad De Koven 
Mme. Linné 
I (ios ones 5 sn ee el oe. ce ane bre been diwewn Schiitt 
BENE 65 <'03 cbesadaeceweubesnbieess oes ose 
Miss Durno 
i lio S Lien Aner A otek ahs endl o nw dla mine adie Beach 
a eh SO MUD BURP LAO. 6. oc cccccccvcbsnes Foote 
rr nS het, vec naceneee ae eeaea Johns 
Mme. Linné. 
NS dcinea weaned UL aaws Cie s akupW-ow 0 « . Lavallée 
NL os ida nbs wisaanii edie’ x abd be « «aod aeiant Liadow 
I sc lite ase ogee Te EE ee dd wisp o-sin'e ais m Leschetizky 


Miss Durno 
Darling, Come Back to Me............. 
A Summer Girl . Sargent 
My Love and I Sat Together................. MacDowell 
A Night Song Victor Harris 


...... Vanderpoel 


Mme. Linné. 

Mr. Liebling plays before the Bloomington, II1!., College 
of Music on Friday, May 13, and has closed engagements 
to give recitals at Mason City, Ia., Lafayette, Ind., and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in June—the latter two before State 
music teachers’ associations. He will also appear before 
the Illinois State Music Teachers’ convention in Chicago 

Bicknell Young will give a song recital with explanatory 
remarks at Cedar Rapids, Ia., on Thursday evening, May 
19, assisted by Mrs. Bicknell Young at the piano, and 
under the management of Ernest H. Leo 

Glen P. Hall took the part of Franz in the production 
of “Adelaide” at Central Music Hall on Thursday. Mr 
Hall has also been engaged for two weeks at Bay View, 
Chautauqua. He began his work at the First Presbyterian 
Church, at which he is tenor, last Sunday. 

Another Chicago contralto, of whom I have been hear 
ing many favorable reports, is Mrs. Frances Carey Libbe 
For several years past she has occupied prominent church 
positions, and has now decided upon a concert career to 
be begun next season. The following notices are a few 
which she received for her singing in oratorio: 

Mrs. Carey Libbe’s voice was peculiarly well adapted to 
her part, which requires an unusual compass, and which 
could be handled by exceedingly few vocalists —Ypsilanti 
Sentinel, February 22, 1808. 





Mrs. Carey Libbe sang the exceedingly difficult and 
passionate recitatives of the “Volva” with intelligent sym- 
pathy. Her voice was in compass equal to the exactions 
of the part, which ranges from F sharp below the staff to 
G above.—Ypsilantian, February 22, 1808 





Mrs. Carey Libbe’s “Invocation,” by Guy d’Hardelot, 
Paris, with violin obligato by Mr. Pope, was received with 
great applause and showed to a good advantage Miss 
Carey’s rare contralto voice.—Bay View, August 17, 1897. 





Madame Carey-Libbe, of Chicago, the contralto soloist, 
was likewise heartily received. She has a weli-trained 
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Soprano. 


VICTOR THRANE, tinonc, New York. 
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voice of high register, and sings intelligently. Her oe | 
notes are particularly full and deep.—Elgin News, March 


4, 18098. 


Smith, contributed to the evening’s enjoyment. 


Mrs. Clara Murray, the famous American harpist, with | 
the assistance of Thomas Taylor Drill and Bennett Grif- | 


fin, gave a harp concert this week at which several of her 
professional pupils appeared. 
cess. This is the program: 


Trio, Pensiero, two harps, violin and organ... .Godefroid 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Weist, Bennett Griffin 


I hear it was a great suc- | 
| Mae Baker. 


CE, Ca Ss > Se NEE DAA TES 00-05 iv C8 Fanning 
Duo, two harps, Marche Solennelle.............. Gounod 
Misses Enona and Eunice Smith. 
i Ca... ead iebines chee biG bas ciaveasl Alvars 
Walfried Singer (professional) 
Vocal— 
Thou’rt Like Unto a henettined Flower...........Smith 
Serenade to Nita. oe tan dibs 


. .Grant-Schaefer 


The Arab’s Bride.. be .. Marks 
Thomas Taylor Drill. 
oe 8 Pe ee ee John Thomas 
Miss Elizabeth Junk, Mr. Howenstein. 
We: MINE cine bin bd sied bind gril neit vance oa 
Bennett Griffin. 
arm. “Walee Ga Came. os os eids ccdocdes des Hasselmans 


Miss Alice Genevieve Smith (professional). 
Part Songs— 
Cobwebs ..... ‘ 
A Spring Song. . ; 
Violin and harp, Chanson Sans Paroles. 
Blossom Lewis, Mr. Griffin. 
Harp Solo, Fantasia... . Cheshire 
Miss Mildred Webber (profession al). 
Soprano Solo, Sacred Is the Weeping. . ate 
Miss Adah Harbinson. 
Harps—Mrs. Hunter, Miss Bessie Keeley. 
Violin Obligato—Mr. Griffin 
Cee Ge, Ee Oe WITS on cones esc . Thomas 
Miss Clara Thurston (professional) and Mrs. _ Murray. 
Song of the Flag.. cs Koven 
Thomas Taylor Drill and chorus. 
Harp—Mrs. Emerson. 


eS eT Caldicott 
. Pinsuti 


i 
The American Conservatory gave a well attended and 
enjoyable concert at Kimball Hall Thursday evening, the 
performers being members of the faculty and advanced 
students. Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, a highly accom- 
plished pianist, and one of the most prominent lady teach- 
ers in this city, and Josef Vilim, the well-known violinist, 
played the Dvorak violin sonata, op. 57, excellently. Miss 
Dora Hauck, an advanced pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
showed a rich and remarkably well-trained contralto voice. 
The playing of William Eis, a talented young violinist, 
pupil of Joseph Vilim, proved a feature of the evening’s 

program. 
Miss Effie Murdock, one 
and pupil of Alexandre Guilmant, played ar 


of the organ instructors of the 
conservatory, 
tistically several numbers 


. Oberthur | 


| Piano— 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The other vocalists, Mrs. Jayne-Watrous and Cyril B. 


The Gottschalk Lyric School held a most successful 
concert on Thursday, at which advanced pupils appeared. 
Miss Margaret Cameron was represented by several clever 
pianists. Mr. Gottschalk, the principal of the school, ar- 
ranged the program, and was heard in a duet with Miss 
This was the program: 


Piano, Scherzo and Rondo from Sonate, op. 2. . Beethoven 


Miss Ingeborg Sorensen. (M 


Vocal— 
Jai tout donné pour rien....................Bemberg 
Vecchia re La Bohéme........ . Puccini 
. Borroff. (L. G. G.) 
Piano, Suite, E Rey a epee .D’ Albert 


Miss Gertrude Williams Mace. (M. £ ) 
Recitation, a AROS IRE” Fea ah, ~ Sie SS Wiggin 
Miss Iva Washburn. (W. W. M.) . 
Piano, Rondo, op. 51. . 
Miss Emma Louise ‘Howe. (M ey 
Vocal, Recitative and Aria, Dove Sono...... 
Miss Mae Baker. (L. G. G.) 


Beethoven 


. Mozart 


Piano— 
ERASE ere ee ee Ee ES . Chopin 
ene ae PINE 5, cee ailia densi ecseva .Schumann 


In the Hall of the Mountain King........ . .Grieg 
Miss Dagmar Andersen. (M. C.) 
Vocal, Recitative, Comfort Ye; air, Every Valley 
CROOUNNED 6 55 bbb cu dou 4ss . sas Handel 
Vincent Fischer. (L. 


G. G.) 


Barcarolle . Rubinstein 





To the Springtime............. ERE PS Grieg 


March of the Dwarfs...... eat aie J . Grieg | 
Miss Ingeborg Sorensen. (M. C.) 
Recitation, Love’s Sacrifice. acatbiare« 6s ty Mb 
Miss Leafie Highland Knight. (W. W. M.) 
Piano— 
OE Sg ee gare = 7 5 8 ee Gade 
SED Sen aidoc oy acs oas bop a Penh deeneuet Schubert 
Song Without Words. . .......--Mendelssohn | 
WE eka eer tabcas ond taiasvddbn ceeeae on Chopin | 
Miss Emma Louise Howe. (M. C.) 
Vocal, Duet, first act, Favorita......... . Donizetti | 
V. Fischer, A. E. Borroff (L. <3 ) 
Piano— 
Spinning Song..... ie vieatb weed coxihabanee Raff 
The ag hig de ihe .Grieg 
SID wo tehs Died.» cineca aad abn L eschetizky 
Miss Gertrude Williams Mace. (M. C.) | 
PUREE, “So ME I dtl aad oct ae ne ges cow aned Moszkowski | 


Miss Dagmar Andersen (M. C.) 
Vocal, Duet, The Reconciliation.............. Lucantoni 
Miss Mae Baker, L. G. Gottschalk 
Miss Marjorie Woods and Mrs. E. C 
studying with Mr. Kowalski, gave a charming song recital 


Francis, who are 
last Saturday. Miss Woods has a beautiful voice and one 
destined to do good service in the musical world. Mrs 
Francis is also one of the professional students who owe |! 
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The following pro 


their voice training to Mr. Kowalski. 
gram was given: 
Piano— 

Autumn .. , 

Si j’etais Jardinier. 

Rosemonde 


. Chaminade 


Miss Marjorie Woods 
Madrigal 
The Silver Ring 
Mrs. Francis. 
Sketch of Madame Chaminade, Century, March, 188 
Villannelle 
Ritournelle. 
Miss Marjorie Woods 
Summer 
Once More 
Mrs. Francis 
Berceuse 
L’amour captif 
Miss Marjorie Woods 


Piano, En Route oS ee Godard 
Miss Grace Elliott Dudley is fast winning her way to 
the front among the younger singers of Chicago. Her 


voice is soprano of pure, vibrant quality, and her singing 
marked by a spontaneity that is delightful 


The American Conservatory gave a dramatic and mu 


sical entertainment, of which the following is the pro 
gram: 

Butterflies Grieg 
Spring .. Grieg 


Miss Branscombe. 
Jane Jones 
The Dead Pussy Cat 

Miss Lillian Robinson. 
Vocal Solo, The Silver Ring e° 
Liss Hurd. 


..Ben King 


. .Chaminade 


The Doll’s Funeral. 


When de Folks Is tits. / . Riley 
Miss M aud Rowland. 
Wand and Delsarte Drill 
Lillian Robinson, Elsa Lockner, Pearl Young, 
Maud Rowland, Marie Crall, Siew Brice. 
OL ty oe ; ; . Deprez 
Dat Yallow Gown ; ins Tae: Turner 
Miss Harriet Rae 
| Making Him Feel at Home. . Locke 
Miss Elsa Lochner 
| Vocal Solo, selected 
Miss Hurd 
SEE Nos conte cv dupercakhelttah saewees is abet Dodge 


Miss Pearl Young 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


Joseph B. Zellman. 


Joseph B. Zellman, the well-known basso-cantante and 
instructor, will assist at the soirée musicale given by 
Miss B. E. Frobisher, a contralto pupil of Mr. Zellman, 
at the Hall of the New York College of Music on 
Wednesday, May 18. An excellent program of vocal and 


instrumental music is promised. 
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A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing. Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 


and Diction. 
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You Will Be Right at Headquarters. 


The AMBROSELLI 
various important theatres on the Continent, and American 
Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique will receive paying engagements with 


AGENCY has the exclusive control of 


leading Operatic 


A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


Apply for particulars to 
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139 Kearny Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 10, 1808. f 


says San Francisco, and “me, too,” with 
and this refers to the fact that the 
patriotic music has struck here and struck hard. At the 
symphony encore to the “Kaiser 
March” of Wagner the orchestra gave the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” I had fully made up my mind not to give notice 
to these outbursts, because they have no pearing upon mu- 
sic or upon my relations to San Francisco, and the en- 
thusiasm evoked is not for music, but I cannot help say- 
ing that I never heard the old tune played in such a man- 
ner before, for of course I never heard it by a fine orches- 
tra of fifty men and a leader like Scheel, and I refer to it 
only as a work of art, which it is. 

May I be pardoned for telling that I heard the concert 
discussed afterward, and as the last number on the pro- 
gram was the Weber “Jubal’”’ overture the cause of the 
conversation may be easily understood. “Wasn't it great 
for the orchestra to interpolate ‘America’ to end up with?” 
It was almost impossible to make them understand that 
there was no interpolation and that “America” did not 
belong to us at all except by adoption. Do you mean 
to say that if we had had war with England we would 
have been using the same music as they would? That’s 
what it looks like, and so a national melody that actually 
belongs to us is something to be valued. 

The other numbers given were the “Harold” symphony 
of Berlioz and Tschaikowsky’s serenade for strings. The 
orchestra was in fine condition and gave an interesting 
reading of the Berlioz work. The viola soli were in the 
hands of Bernat Jaulus, and he played them in a manner 
thoroughly intelligent and artistic, notwithstanding the 
fact that he is a violinist and not a viola player. 

The strings of this orchestra are so extremely good that 
the delightful music of Tschaikowsky was superbly given. 

This was the last concert of the regular course, and it 
is very satisfactory to state that the house was sold out 
and only standing room available. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the next season will open as auspiciously as 
this one has closed. 

May 15 will be a notable date, as it will be the greatest 
event of the symphony season in San Francisco, when a 
testimonial concert will be given Scheel in appreciation of 
the truly great work he is doing here. 

Scheel is a great favorite, and his work is of vast im- 
portance in the development of music in this section of 
the country. 

From the present outlook there wili be a permanent 
orchestra in San Francisco within a very short time. This 
is on foot now, and the importance of this move is beyond 
conception, for under the conditions existing for soloists, 
as mentioned hereafter, and the distance from the influ- 
ences of an outer musical world, San Francisco of neces- 
sity must suffer. Give to Fritz Scheel an orchestra com- 
posed of musicians upon whom he can depend when he 


too,” 


i 
a vengeance, 


recent concert, as 
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wants them, and the entire musical future of San Fran- 
cisco will be settled beyond question. At present the 
personnel of the orchestra is far superior to what one 
would expect, for, so to speak, there are few men in it 
who are not thoroughly good musicians, but one is leader 
of this orchestra and the other is due somewhere else, so 
that the condition is a disagreeable one. 

A permanent orchestra would also give a chance to the 
local artist, and especially the composer, of whom I will 
talk in my next. 

** * 

During the engagement of Pilar Morin at the Baldwin 
a number of local compositions will be presented, and a 
number of local artists will be heard during the orchestral 
part of the entertainment. This will be regarded 4s a 
blessing to those interested in the San Francisco artist, 
for he has a peculiar posiiion in the musical world. He 
must be a thorough artist or he cannot command any 
position in this critical city. Then he can only command 
the position of teacher, for the concert-givers are so 
very much afraid of causing jealousy that they dare not 
assert themselves by engaging one and then another until 
the number of really fine pianists and violinists have had 
the oportunity of furnishing music to this public. 

Now, if visiting artists have kept these people out of 
their rights, one might yet find the excuse that strangers 
are always more attractive to audiences, to whom it is 
usually the artist and not his art which is the attraction, 
but when at the outside there are not more than five or 
six visiting artists in a whole year, and it means that the 
people hear no pianists, no violinists, &c., it becomes 
serious. 

The lack of hearing piano music is a serious loss to 
students and to music people in general. The proof of 
this is revealed in the interpretations which are heard from 
young pianists who have left the guidance of their teach- 
ers, and who from the point of technic are finished and 
from the point of interpretation have not begun. There 
would be no argument if San Francisco did not have the 
concert pianists and violinists; but it has, and some of 
them are magnificent. So the treatment of these people is 
unjust, and the audiences, which contain many young 
pianists and violinists, are wronged as much as the artists 
themselves, for these young musicians can scarcely be 
expected to have any individuality. From what should 
individuality be born? Mr. A.’s pupils all play with Mr. 
A.’s interpretation; Mr. B.’s likewise, &c. They never 
hear anyone else, so how can they be anything but the 
narrowest of the narrow? 

However, things will change within the next two or 


three years. 
*_ * * 


1901 will be a great year for San Francisco. The 
World’s Fair, which wil be held at this time, will have a 
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vast influence upon music here. As Manager S. H. Fried- 


| lander tells me, the music festival will be the greatest that 


work can make it. He has given the musical condition 
great thought and will begin study of the possibilities and 
the situations at once. It will behoove some local chorus 
to study with earnestness and determination upon such 
works as the great oratorios, for it is the intention to 
bring on the greatest singers from Europe and America 
for this purpose. 

Nowarises another point of which I can only talk, because 


| I have been told, on dit, that they begin things well here, 


but do not persevere long enough to accomplish much 
serious work. There are good leaders here, good singers 
here, and now, with this in view, there is a great, grand 
object to work for. So come ahead, San Francisco, and 
let these solo artists go back and say that art has its home 
on the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic and across the 
pond. 

As the music hall project is too large to be 
now, it will have to wait over also; but this, 
more than just the music hall; there is an American opera 
scheme floating around it. 


discussed 


too, involves 


e's 6 
There were some notably good affairs this week. First, 
Douillet 
and it is to be hoped 


a pupil recital of Pierre Douillet. is compara- 
tively a new man in San Francisco, 
that the community will realize what a clever musician 
he is. It is well for San Francisco that such men locate 
here, for he can only be a benefit to those who avail them- 
selves of his knowledge. Douillet pianist of 
fine attainments. The following program was well given: 


is also a 


C minor. ; Mozart-Grieg 
Miss C orinne 
Faust. 
Miss Nanie Cameron 
minor. 
Miss Mabel Bishop 
Andante and Polonaise in E 
Miss Edith 
Concerto in G minor. 
Miss Josephine Franks 
Accompaniments on the second piano played by Pierre 
Douiliet. 


Fantaisie, PRS AES 
‘Goldsmith 
. Liszt 


Valse 


from 


Concerto in A .Schumann 


es 5 sack .Chopin 


a Or 
. Mendelssohn 


*-_ * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis E ave 
sical in their home. The program was given by the pupils 
of Mr. Bacheller able 
and whose pupils easily corroborated this statement. 
understood that Mr. Bacheller for the 
shortly. 

That Mr. Bacheller’s 
seen from the following program: 


3acheller g: a delightful mu 
as teacher, 
It is 
East 


who has an envi name 


will leave 


repertory is progressive will be 


MacDowell 
MacDowell 


Midsummer Lullaby. 


The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree 


Fairy Lullaby. Beach 
Spring Song.. Peer. Lassen 
Miss Dreyfuss 
Here’s a Health to Thee, Roberts.............. 3ullard 
Mr. Smith 
IONE as. so cs es dee es os Grieg 
Spring Song. . phn wane elie > . Grieg 
ie ie eat oe te ce on bo Seb eked meeil Grieg 
Miss Morse 
re ...Grieg 
ECG... sd nens neon baw nese Chadwic k 
Miss Bristol. 

Where’er You Walk. wks . Handel 
Mr. ‘Monges. 

When Spring Comes L aughing. . . Foote 


The Magic Song.. ; ‘Helmund 
Miss Cousins 
In Waves Without Number 
ES OLLI EE PEED 
Mr. Smith 
Ardently. . 

Miss Morse. 


. Chadwick 
Chadwick 
. Bemberg 


Arioso, Now Joan 


*_ * * 


A young man who is working hard and earnestly is 


Peter C. Allen. He is teacher of violin and composition, 
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and the recital which he gave with his pupils was truly 
charming, because he presented some of the compositions 
of his pupils, making a nove! and highly interesting pro- 
gram, which I append. Robert C. Newell played very de- 
lightfully the fourth group, which compositions were writ- 
ten by Mr. Allen’s pupils. 


D minor Suite (first movement) : .. .Schiitt 
Wallace Von Helms, violin; Robert C. Newell, piano. 
March, Canon, Fugue, piano.....Elsa von Manderscheid 

Miss Elsa von Manderscheid 
d’Amour...... 
Miss Madeline Todd 
Serceuse, PIANO... .....0++.00000.4. Miss 
To a Mountain Chickadee, piano... 
Ma Yome, piano.. 


6 ee ee eee Rehfeld 

R. M. Trumbull 

.Adolph Cheek 

eeeee teereeee ... Adolph Cheek 
Robert Newell 

Jallade et Polonaise, violin Pind 

Walter Leimert 

Canon, Fugue, string quartet........ 

Savannah Quartet 


Robert Clarence Newell, pianist 


Vieuxtemps 


S. Savannah 


The first invitation musicale was given by the Oakland 
Trio Club at the Mrs H. Benja 
min, a charming patroness of music in this adjacent city 


residence of Edward 


Mrs. Beatrice Fine, soprano, and Miss Marie L. Heine 
accompanist, assisted. The entire entertainment was ar 
tistic and delightful 

Mrs. Fine is a charming singer; her voice is mos 


beautiful and well placed and her style original and alto 
gether taking. She was a pupil of George Sweet, and 
shows it in every tone of her fine range, her high notes 
Mrs 


of 


being especially agreeable Fine is going to New 
York this fall to join the 
ought to be a success 


Miss Heine is also a clever little violinist 


rank singers, and truly she 
She is a pupil 
of Sauret, and has a clean technic. 

Mr. Von der Mehden 


soli showed a slight tendency toward portamento 


‘cellist, has a good tone, but in 
Miss 
Hagar played with superb technic, but her ritards and 
phrasings would be improved by attention and hearing 


good and many pianists. The following program was 
given: 

Trio, No. 5, E flat major ae ...-Haydn 
Miss Nellie Davenport, Miss Heine, Mr. Von der 
Mehden 
Soprano solo, Aimez Moi ° Chopin 
Mrs. Beatrice Fine 
Piano solo, Valse op. 34, No. 1 . Moszkowski 
Miss Helen J. Hagar 

Violin soli— 
Romance Beach 
Elfentanz Popper 


Miss L. Florence Heine 
No 2 
Kendall 


, tia ‘ Beethoven 
Miss Heine, Mr. Von der 
Mehden 


Trio, Op. 1, 
Miss Flora 


Soprano solo, Spring tbs tees .. Henschel 
Mrs. Beatrice Fine 
‘Cello soli- 
Nocturne Popper 
Spanish Dance 
Louis Von der Mehden, Jr 
Trio, op. 42. Gade 


Miss Charlotte Collins, Miss Heine, Mr. Von der 
Mehden 

The portrait exhibition at the Mark Hopkins’ institute 
has just closed. During these few weeks the music given 
on Saturday afternoons and evenings was in the hands of 
Henry Heyman, who is one of the directors of this great 
institution of the 
very agreeable remembrance of 


concerts, and retain a 
Mrs. David Milroy, a 
clever young violinist, who is a pupil of Mr. Heyman’s, 
Mr 


prominent 


I heard some 


and of whom he expects important things Heyman 


has turned out very many pupils who are in 


musical circles, and when his assistance is enlisted as con 


cert director the entertainment is an assured success, as 


these have been. Those who participated in the affair 
were: 
Miss Mae Cullen, Miss Emily M 


Milroy. Miss Jennie B. Tuttle, Benj 


Spencer, Mrs. David 
Tuttle, Frank How 





ard, Miss Caroline H. Little, Miss Mattie Ornstein, Oscar 
S. Frank, Frank Hamlin, Mrs. H. V. Dickey, Miss Ida 
Lee Spencer, Miss Georgie W. Cope, Mrs. C. A. Gwynn, 
Miss Flora Mrs. G. T. McDonald, Albert W 
Nielsen and Emilio Cruells. 

Frank Stuart, one of the prominent vocal teachers of 


J. T. Fitzgerald, who 


Howell, 


this city, left last week for London. 


has made such great successes of the concerts of little 
Paloma Schramm, has returned to his home in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Fitzgerald is making a name for himself as 


manager, and has control of the appearances of the Kneisel 
quartet and the Ysaye-Gérardy-Lachaume combination in 
Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Carmichael-Carr is making preparations to go to 














FRITZ SCHEEL. 


London. Mrs. Carr has long been identified with the best 
work in San Francisco 

C. H. Randall is planning to sail for Honolulu June 4 
Mr. Randall is a teacher of piano who has not been here 
very long, but has been successful, and is well satisfied 
with his location. 

John Marquardt, the violinist, has added to his work 
by accepting an engagement at the Louvre 

Ernest Lent, of Washington, D. C., is teaching i 


n this 


city. Hother Wismer, a young violinist, said to be re 
markably clever, has been compelled to return from Eu 
rope, where he was studying with Carl Halir, owing to an 
operation to a finger which was giving him trouble, but 
he is so far recovered as to appear in public again 


EmILige Frances BAUER 


Oratorio in Brooklyn. 
of “The at 


Church on Thursday evening, May 


The 


Simpson 


oratorio Creation” will be the 
M. E. 19, 
by the Bayonne Musical Society and the Simpson M. E. 
J. Mrs. 
Anna Burch, soprano; George Leon Moore, tenor; Dr 
Mrs. Blanche F. Whitaker will be the 


The 


given 


choir, E Fitzhugh conductor. The soloists are 


Carl Martin, bass. 


accompanist, James C. Crabtree chorus 


will number eighty voices 


organist. 
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Last Appearance of Hofmann. 
OSEF HOFMANN made his farewell appearance this 


season Sunday night last at Carnegie Hall Che 
audience was unusually large and enthusiastic and the 
young virtuoso was recalled many times His program 


was this: 


Rubinstein 
.Chopin 


Concerto (D minor) 
Concerto (E minor) 
Piano soli 


Legende (St. Francisus walkirg on the water)... Liszt 
Waldelfen Schytte 
Variations (from the Suite in D minor) Raff 
Casimir Hofmann, the father of the pianist, conducted 
the orchestra with unobtrusive musicianly skill 
Naturally the Rubinstein concerto did not go with the 
same precipitous passion as at Josef’s first concert with 


the Thomas orchestra. On the other hand, his cantabile 


in the romanza was richer and more velvety, possibly be 
Hall and the 


cause ol the acousti diffe rences ot Carnegie 


Metropolitan Opera Hous« The final allegro was played 
too fast for the orchestra, and so both brass and wood 
choirs suffered. The entire composition, however, gave 
an impression of largeness, of conception, and a technical 
grasp that was astounding. The performance of the 
Chopin concerto was awaited with considerable interest 
Naturally the reading was virile rather than poetic, but 


there was much that was delicate in the romanze, and the 


rondo was crisp and brilliant. Hofmann used the old 
version of the concerto, introducing the Tausig octaves 
at the close of the rondo 

His soli were agreeable and well played. The Liszt 
legende is not new, and it invariably suggests the Wagner 
of “Parsifal.” Schytte’s “Waldelfen” proved a dainty 
wood study with genuine touches of fancy. The Raff 
variations are grateful alike to virtuoso and are musi 
cianly. For encore Josef played Liszt's transcription of 
Schumann’s “Widmung” and the Tannhauser overture 


The latter was tremendous, coming as it did at the end of 


a very exhausting program Altogether the farewell of 
this remarkable young man was satisfactory, and there 
could be no mistaking the temper of the audience. Hof 


mann will be welcome back next season if he chooses to 
come 
Ruben‘s Scheme. 

L. M. Ruben has gone to Scandinavia to manage a 
concert company consisting of Constantin von Sternberg, 
the pianist; Emil Fischer, the basso remeniscendo, and 
Mile. Camille Seygard 

Publisher’s Announcement. 
This week Robert Burns Wilson's stirring battle song, 


Maine,” 
Crozat 


“Remember the will be issued with fitting musi 
the 


whose compositions, notably the universally known hymn 


by Charles Converse, well-known composer 


“What a Friend We Have In Jesus,” are so widely 
known.—Evening Post 
Scharwenka Summer Term. 

Attention is again called to the fact that Xaver Schar 
wenka, the composer and pianist, will be prepared this 
summer to accept pupils, as he will omit his customary 
European visit this year. This is an oppportunity to be 
grasped by many student-teachers, themselves busy the 


rest of the year, and which will no doubt be appreciated 


Mr. Scharwenka will give summer students his special 
attention and interest, and guarantees success to those 
who place themselves under his care 

Beside Xaver Scharwenka, Emil Gramm, violin and 
theory, and Richard Arnold, violin, will be here to teach 
throughout the summer The several opera companies 
now playing and the summer concerts planned are another 
educational advantage not to be underestimated A few 
students can find board and comfortable family life at the 
conservatory. Early application to Mr. Gramm, 35 East 


Sixty-second street, is advisable 
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A PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


noniccaliijbensstii 
ITHIN a few months, at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions, THE MusicaL 


TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 
past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mu- 
SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 
teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 





| their success. 


These impediments can be and will be removed, 
| but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mvu- 
SICIANS. 

The Patriotic Epition will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 
Central West will be in the hands of our well- 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
throughout the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who 
for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 
cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for 
the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 


representative, 


far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the Patriotic EpiTion the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the 
various branch offices of the paper on and after 


April 13. 


NOTICE ON PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


- en 


EITHER the American Patriotic Musical 
League nor any member or representative of 

that League can insert in the MusrcaL COURIER 
Patriotic Epirion any portraits, illustrations, 
advertisements or articles, as no one connected 





New York City. 


CourRIER proposes to issue a great Patriotic Ept- | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| with that League has any authorization from this 
paper to do so. 

The only method of securing representation in 
that edition is directly through this office. 

If any musicians or artists have made arrange- 
ments for the insertion of their portraits or sketches 
through any persons or parties not associated di- 





rectly with this office, any loss sustained must fall 
on themselves, as this paper is not responsible for 
any agreements made with persons not connected 
with THe Musicat Courier Company. 

All representatives of this paper carry with them 


credential cards, numbered, with the United States 
flag printedthereonand signed by Spencer T. Driggs, 
secretary, and unless they can show these cards 
they are not entitled to make any contracts or ar- 
rangements for THE CouRIER or its Patriotic Edi- 


tion. 








IVE to one is now a favorite game of the backers 
of Walter Damrosch in the Philharmonic So- 
ciety! 


I goss question of band music in the war solves a 

problem for Walter Damrosch. How he is to 
spend his summer is readily answered. 
Cuba, of course. With “Dannie Deever” 
baton, there is nw telling how soon the campaign 
might be terminated. 


Why, in 
and hie 


ANDMASTER VICTOR HERBERT, like a 
good soldier, marched at the head of his 
Twenty-second Regiment Band as the regiment 
went to camp last week, but the band did not en- 
camp. The musical people of Pittsburg have the 
great distinction of possessing a symphony con- 
ductor who can demonstrate his patriotism in more 
than idle talk; he can march to the ferryboat and 
see the boys off and then go home and study sym- 
phony scores for the next Pittsburg season. 


ESPITE the hard times, despite the war scare, 
despite the rainy weather, the musical season 
shows but little sign of relaxing. For two weeks 
we are to listen to Italian opera, new Italy and old 
Italy in pleasing combination. Opera in English 
is in a flourishing condition, and all the concerts are 
not yet given. And then there is a busy session of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association in view 
for the latter part of June: so let no one dare sav 
that the season of 1897-8 was a dull one. 


HE identity of the unknown man discovered 
lying dead in Union Square Park last week 
has been revealed. He was formerly a respectable 
newspaper man, with a tendency to heart trouble. 
After reading of the starting of another new musi- 
cal paper—the seventy-fourth this season—heart 
failure set in and the unfortunate man expired. 
There are some others on the point of death, too. 
and their friends are rigorously endeavoring to sup- 
press the daily news that another musical journal 
has been started, or is at the point of departure. 
Why, it beats the scare heads in the Journal and 
W orld. 
Of course they all start—some time, somewhere. 
and of course they all end soon and some place. 


Bh ows special Sun cable on Sunday brought the 
following pleasant news from London: 


Lonvon, May 14.—The first week of the Covent Garden 
grand opera has been a brilliant success, although it was 
a dangerous experiment to put on the best casts at the 
very opening of the season, when fashionable London has 
not yet come to town. The audiences have been large and 
brilliant, and the De Reszkés, Eames and Nordica were 
all in excellent voice. Two features of the week were un- 














Re 





questioned successes, and were achieved by two American Berger, George Wiegand, A. Hoch, R. Kluge- 
Sickel agate: natal Aarne. vette: |scheid, L. Kester and J. M. Laendner, directors; 
|Anthony Reiff, S. Bernstein and Carl Sohst, 
trustees, and John C. Rietzel, librarian. 
The selection of Paur is the first substantial evi- | 
dence of a desire on part of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety to proceed to correct the evils of the past and | 
| 


The Americans in the London operatic venture 
for the first week then were Nordica, Eames, Susan 
Adams and Margaret Reid. Now, that looks some- 
thing like cosmopolitanism, instead of the narrow 


chauvinism of our operatic scheme here; and they aa J 
to enter upon a new and artistic lease of life under 


appear to have been successes also, particularly the ’ ‘ 
the very best auspices that could be found in the 


younger singers, Susan Adams and Margaret Reid, | ~~. : : ; 
United States. It furthermore constitutes a veri- 


table triumph for Tue Courter, which has cham- 
pioned the cause of orchestral reformation in New 
York city for the purpose of elevating our sym- 
phony concerts to the level of the Boston and Chi- 
| cago plane, and with a man like Paur wielding the 


both not strangers to the readers of this paper. 


] method which this paper has presented and 
will continue to present to its readers is of deeper 


‘HE exhaustive series of articles on the Garcia 
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of their father. Art insists upon different claims, 
notwithstanding some instances of Professor Gal- 
ton. We now see it does, even in New York. 

Mr. Paur is now one of the greatest living sym- 
phony conductors, an opera conductor of great ex- 
perience and the type of a man and musician very 
much needed here. 
of many other orchestral concerts in this city and 


He may become the conductor 


country than the Philharmonic series, and among 
such the Astoria concerts, which he has agreed to 
conduct, and miscellaneous concerts here and else- 
where. If a sufficient number of engagements can 
be assured to’ him he may succeed in creating a 
nucleus of a great orchestra which, in time, could 
be made as effective as any under the movement 








interest than was originally anticipated, simply be- 
cause the subject matter covers an enormous musi 
cal area during a period of vital interest. 

In this connection it may as well be stated that 
the representative in this city of the Garcia method 
is Mrs. Katharine Evans Von Klenner, who has 
probably devoted more time to the subject than 


anyone in this country. 


THE ORCHESTRAL SITUATION. 


W* 


change, for Mr. 


have lost a Damrosch to gain a Paur. In 
this case we cannot say that it is a fair ex- 
Paur is a conductor, so the advan- 
tage is on the side of the concert-goers of New 
York. 
But have we 
No need just here to rehearse the history of our 


gained an orchestra? 


conflict with the Philharmonic Society. It is too 
fresh in the minds of the readers of THE MUusICAL 
CouRIER. We would rather consider the future 


What Mr. Paur will 
accomplish with the Philharmonic Society Orches- 
he did with the 
s history. But the 
thing we care most to emphasize just now is the 
fact that the city of New York has no permanent 
orchestra and never had one. Herein has been the 
Mr. Damrosch called his 


and its orchestral prospects. 
tra is discussed elsewhere; what 


Boston Symphony (rchestra i 


ause of all the trouble. 
band a permanent one, but was it? Traveling con- 
tinually and seldom playing any but operatic music, 
what chance had it for genuine rehearsing? Com- 
prised of far more musical material than the Phil- 
harmonic, yet it languished for want of subsistence, 
and next season its existence as a corporate body 
will be sniffled out after. ten weeks on the road. The 
so-called Seidl orchestra, one of the poorest bands 
of its sort, was kept intact by the energy of its con- 
ductor. With his death it ceased to be. 

Mr. 


does assume the conductorship of the Astoria con- 


One thing we may be certain of—as Paur 
certs his band will be recruited from the best ma- 
terial obtainable in this city. 
And so the situation stands. 
manent orchestra in this city, and the feeble attempt 


There is no per- 


to found one was crushed by the death of Seidl. 


shows 





It is the orchestra, not the man 
Un- 


til we get one we shall have to rank as a musical 


This is a mistake. 
alone, that New York needs, and needs badly. 


yes, even after 


city after Boston, after Chicago 


Iondon—unless Paur now solves the problem. 


PAUR SUCCEEDS SEIDL. 

M*: EMIL PAUR, 
Boston Symphony 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society 
at the annual election held last Friday, May 13, E. 
Francis Hyde, president of the society, presiding. 


of the 
elected 


former conductor 


Orchestra, was 


He thus succeeds the late Anton Seidl, who was the 
successor of Theodore Thomas as conductor of the 
Philharmonic. 

Sixty-one votes were cast, Emil Paur receiving 
55, Walter Damrosch 5, and F. Kaltenborn 1. 

The old officers were re-elected, E. Francis Hyde, 
president; Richard Arnold, vice-president; August 
Roebbelen, secretary; H. Schmitz, treasurer, F. 








came, habitual severity. 


by musical New York because they were the sons 


baton under new phases and reforms to be insti- 


tuted, the future promises to show results that must 


become gratifying to our musical people locally 


and necessarily nationally. 


While it will be impossible for the Philharmonic 
Society to recast at once some of its constitutional 


defects and transform them, as they sooner or later 


| must be altered, yet the disposition toward an ideal 
| is strongly emphasized in the selection of Mr. Paur 


instead of taking Mr. Damrosch, as was suggested 
by the reactionary element and ironically advo- 
cated. 
that the conservatives were in a much 
smaller minority than the claims of the Damrosch- 
ites justified. In fact the election must inevitably 


lead to Mr. Damrosch’s retirement from orchestral 


leadership in this city, for if the Permanent Orches- | 
tra Association concludes to maintain itself it will | 


engage Mr. Damrosch as leader, nor will he 


conduct the operas to be given in German at the 


not 


Metropolitan this season. 
Mr. Dam- 


rosch has resigned his place in the Symphony So- 


It must be remembered that, while 


ciety, he has not yet resigned as conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and this hesitancy was prob- 
ably due to the hope he indulged that the Philhar- 
monic might select him as Seidl’s successor, for his 
candidacy was announced by his own brother to 
members of the Philharmonic who were playing 
recently at a concert in Bridgeport 

The end of the Damrosch régime here was due 
to natural causes, against which no headway can be 
made except at such sacrifices as were suffered in 
New York musical life for years past,and which will 
be felt for years to come. ‘There is no doubt that a 
proper measure of the evil will not result in any 
damage to Mr. Damrosch as a musician or a man 
of music, but it is at the same time true that his 
method of treating the whole musical scheme was 
inartistic, indifferent and frequently slovenly. Many 
of those best able to judge attribute it to incom- 
petence, and his musical intelligence is questioned. 
Che incompetence, however, lies in the direction of 
executive leadership, to use a pleonasm, lack of tem- 
perament and the fact that the orchestra did not 


| respect his musical claims and pretensions. 


Mr. social 
fluences, and not by the artistic elements of the 


of 


Damrosch was supported by in- 


community—another evidence misdirection. 


| When he found that no headway could be made he 
| forced the issue by entering upon musical specula- 


The old 
story of New York operatic management in the 


tions, becoming an operatic manager. 


hands of a conductor whose work as such was not 
was repeated 
None 
of Mr. Damrosch’s creations exist to-day, except 


respected by the musical community 
and ended as others of similar history ended. 


in a moribund fashion, and it must be said that no 
young man will again be permitted, through social 
pressure, to inflict himself as a leader upon the 
Mr. 


was justified, from his hereditary point of view, to 


musical community. Personally Damrosch 
urge his case, as he did, frequently with, what be- 
He and his brother stood 
in the light of young men who were to be indorsed 


The overwhelming majority for Paur also 


urged by THE Courter for years past and now 
apparently acquiesced in by the Philharmonic So 
ciety itself. 

The sublime object to be attained is rehearsing 


and a greater flexibility in the power of the con- 
ductor over the orchestral element. He must not be 
hampered by the traditional customs of an old so- 


ciety which, if it desires to continue its usefulness, 


must adjust itself to the modern methods, and these, 


first and foremost, demand—absolutely demand, 


constant rehearsing; and if Mr. Paur can secure his 


rehearsals he will give us in New York the kind of 
orchestral concerts this paper has been fighting 
for for years past; the kind of concerts the musical 
people must have to gratify the musical ideal. 


! 


THE PETTICOAT PROBLEM. 


E problem of woman’s place in music is 


» Sie 
assuming M. Ysaye, 


representing the inner circle of art, objects to “pet- 


serious pré yportic ns. 


ticoat government,” and a correspondent, repre- 


senting an inner circle of intelligent women, objects 


to his objection. Her letter is given herewith: 


Editors The Musical Courter 

Having noted in this week’s Musicat CourreR what 
M. Eugene Ysaye has to say in regard to “petticoat gov- 
ernment” in* matters musical in America, | would pro- 
| pound to him the following arithmetical problem: 

If all the women patronesses were subtracted from his 
audiences, and only men remained, how much money 
would find its way into M. Ysaye’s pocket? 

Sincerely yours, 
GLarA A. Korn 


It will not be necessary, we hope , for our corre- 
spondent and M. Ysaye to argue this question to the 
bitter end. THe Musicat Courter willing consti- 
tuted itself a halfway house where they may rest. 
It is even willing to put up an editorial lightning 


rod, make itself a safe conductor of those electric 


flashes which might otherwise do musical damage. 
In this specific case of possible storm it would sug- 
gest that M. Ysaye remember the old saying about 
the fury of woman scorned, and that our clever cor- 
respondent remember that the governing impulse 
is still mighty strong in masculine men and “tain’t 
in human natur’’ for him to see it put aside with- 
out a throb of rebellion. 

Victor Hugo was much to blame when he called 
the nineteenth century the woman age. He set the 
balla-rolling and it has gone on a-rolling vigorously 
ever since. Now most thinkers of the time say in 
addition that this is the age of high moral influence, 
the golden age of civilization. Put this and that to- 
gether and it will be seen that man has not much 
show in this kind of reasoning. Worse yet. Victor 
Hugo that the the 
eighteenth, which everyone knows was a roistering, 


insisted previous century, 


swash-buckling age compared to this, was the man 


age. 
to, forsooth, odds bodokins, cock and pie and 


And thinkers are agreeing with him! Go 


other eighteenth century phrases! Is man to be 
the ruler of yesterday and woman the ruler of to- 
day in everything—in music too? 

Music is the last expression of art, Heine Says. 
Surely man wants one pedestal left to stand on? 
Woman hasn’t knocked him off this one yet, not- 


withstanding some pretty stiff blows. He can still 








pose in superior fashion as composer, conductor, 
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manager, musical genius. But he totters. It is | 


high time for someone to stand firm. 


To be quite serious, perhaps M. Ysaye thinks that | 


woman’s powers are not quite equal to wise control 
of musical conditions here in New York; that the 
attempt to understand and practically guide 
musical affairs as they now are would detract from 
her fine appreciation of higher issues, which pro- 
duces the necessary atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of any art. 

Can there be the right musical atmosphere in this 
city, if women go into the business side of music as 
men are sometimes compelled to in order to keep 
musical matters on a firm footing, in order to bring 
the best music before the public, in order to lift the 
best music finally to the place where per se it may 
be a controlling influence; not be controlled by a 
clique, a union, a conservatory, by one association 
of any kind, whether petticoated or not. There are 
wheels within wheels revolving through the musical 
situation in this city. Perhaps M. Ysaye, like any 
other sensible man, does not care to have mud- 
splashed women holding up his arm. 

As Mrs. Korn points out, artists must depend 
largely upon women for financial as well as artistic 
Women have more leisure than men 


appreciation. 
Indirectly, 


to show sympathy and encouragement. 
men constantly experience the benefit of woman’s 
knowledge of music, literature, art. It is a constant 
surprise to foreigners, M. Ysaye among them, to 


of American women over American men. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


One night you touched the harp beside the stair, 

The harp that, long unfingered and unstrung, 

Had silent dreamed of hours when it was young, 
And those who loved it blithe and frail and fair. 
Beneath your careless hand a faint, sweet air 

Leaped back to life, and told with tender tongue 

Of loves forgot, and soft, the strings among, 

The dying music lingered like a prayer. 
How long the harp had waited for your hand, 
So long my heart lay silent till you came; 
How strangely sweet the strain you made to rise 
From each! And yet you cannot understand 
That now can neither ever be the same— 
Ah, love; ah, love, how slow the music dies! 
—Guy Wetmore Carryl in May Harper’s. 


Go" E day I shall make a study of the mad men 


of music, not for the purpose of gaining vast | * 
| of talent, have what Emerson calls the over-soul, 


wealth, but, if possible, to stem the silly nonsense 
which pours dam-wise over the music-loving world. 
No new story is it that Beethoven poured jugs of 


water over his head, and was therefore adjudged | 
We “IO allt : I -. | Give me your average man 2 she 
note the superiority, so far as general culture goes, | 4 madman by his various landladies. No news is | wines - BS » the man who leads 


But the | it that Palestrina wore a beard so as to conceal a 


. | . 
time is not ready for woman’s entire control of dangerous expression; no news for us that Wagner 


forces to be dealt with. The musical situation is 
somewhat like the political situation—a standing 
army is necessary to protect the stability of the gov- 
ernment. The practical fighting control of women, 
either in politics or music, is not yet advisable. 


| 
| 


men who made marks on music paper. 
The list grows larger every day, and subtle-souled 
psychologists and sad scientists are busy proving 


that everyone who loves art in any of its phases | 
| seemed the sanest of men, yet his letters and 


Women who have been working modestly along | must be degenerate. Nordau talked himself hoarse, 
the lines of the permanent orchestra scheme do not, | following the example of his “master” Lombroso, 
it may be noted, come properly under the head of | and now a new man has entered the lists, an Ameri- | 
“petticoat government,” nor do those women who | can and a mere echo of Lombroso. The name of 
sympathize with the artist’s aspirations and attend | his book is almost too long to give, but it bears the | 


his concerts, who, in a word, are enabling artists to | pleasing supplementary title of “Religion and | 


give the highest musical pleasure to the world. 


Ich bedauere in meinem Artikel vom 27 November, 1897, 
in Nummer 29, Seite 5 des Musica, Courter, Ausdriicke 
gebraucht zu haben, durch welche Herr Professor Klind- 
worth in Berlin sich in seiner persOnlichen Ehre gekrankt | 
fihlt und nehme diese Ausdriicke zuriick. 

BERLIN, den 26 April, 1898. Otto FLOERSHEIM. 

[The above declaration of our Mr. Floersheim re- 
fers to a law suit which Herr Professor Klindworth 
has brought against him for libel in the Berlin 
courts. Mr. Floersheim has acted like a gentleman 
in revoking what was offensive to Mr. Klindworth 
in the terms of his criticism. 

This does not signify, however, as the reader 
will readily understand, that a change has taken 
place in Mr. Floersheim’s critical estimate of Herr 
Professor Klindworth as a pedagogue or conductor. 
—[Eps. THe Musicat Courier.] 





Hoerrner Farewell. 


Hastings’ “A Red, Red Rose,” much sung by Tom 
Karl, was a feature at the farewell reception given by 
Wm. H. Hoerrner, the well-known Binghamton, N. Y., 
choral conductor, and member of the N. Y. S. M. T. 
A. program committee, previous to his departure (later 
in the season) for Europe. 


Scherhey Students Monday. 

At Chickering Hall next Monday M. J. Scherhey’s 
students’ concert will occur, assisted by Miss Anna Balz, 
pianist (pupil of Mr. Scharwenka), and F. W. Riesberg, 
accompanist. This is the full list of participants: Misses 
Catherine Albrecht, Martha Wettengel, Florence Childs, 
killa Staab, Helen Stursberg, Marguerita Arcularius, 
Louise Mengel, Marie Patz, Josie Holdsworth; Mesdames 
Mary Hart-Pattison, Dora Phillips and Anna Eisen, and 
Otto Jacob, M.D., Marcus Goldfinger and William 
Xanten. The concert promises to be a brilliant affair, as 
was the case last year. 





Lust”—a title that. is bound to edify our large | 
church-going population. The author is James 
Weir, Jr., M. D., of Louisville. | 


| 


es 


* 


I shall skip all his disquisitions on Phallic wor- | 


| ship, for they contain facts that have been more ex- 


tensively exploited. Nor shall I dwell upon the | 
chapter entitled “Female Suffrage,” in which the | 
author atempts to prove that the new woman, all 
masculine women, are degenerates, and that female 
suffrage will in the end lead to the disintegration of | 
the republic. Let Dr. Weir bear the consequences 
of his folly, for his name will be execrated in all 
female councils and boudoirs. The mannish wo- 
man has come to stay, and she will wheel her way 
into both Congress and “pants.” 

jut the chapter on “Genius and Degeneration,” 
while only a condensation of Lombroso, suggests 
a few remarks. In it we learn that Carlo Dolce, 
painter, was a religious monomaniac, Bacon a 
moral madman and a megalomaniac—i. e., big- 
head; Balzac, a sufferer from masked epilepsy; 
Cesar, epilepsy; Beethoven, melancholia; Cowper, 
melancholia; Chateaubriand, chorea; Alexander the 
Great,alcoholism; Moliére, epilepsy; Charles Lamb, 
alcoholism, melancholia and acute mania; Mozart, 
epilepsy, hallucinations; Heine, melancholia, spinal 
disease; Dr. Johnson, chorea; Malibran, epilepsy: 
Newton, amnesia; Cavour, suicidal impulse; Will- 
iam Blake, the painter-poet, hallucinations ; Chopin, 
melancholia; Coleridge, alcoholism, morphinism; 
Donizetti, moral anzthesia; Lenau, the poet, 
melancholia; Mahomet, epilepsy; Paganini, epil- 
epsy; Handel, epilepsy; Schiller, epilepsy; Riche- 


md . ~ . . ” 
by Lombroso in “The Man of Genius. 


Savonarola, hallucinations; Luther, hallucinations; 
Schopenhauer, melancholia and hatred of mankind; 
Gogal, the Russian novelist, melancholia; Mal- 
larmé, the French poet, suicidal impulse; Dostoieff- 
sky, epilepsy; Napoleon, epilepsy; Comte, halluci- 
nations; Pascal, epilepsy; Poushkin, megalomania; 
Renan, folie du doute; Swift, paresis; Socrates, 
chorea; Schumann, paresis; Shelley, hallucinations; 
Swedenborg, hallucinations; Loyola, hallucinations; 
Flaubert, epilepsy; De Maupassant, paresis; Walt 
Whitman, megalomania; St. Paul, epilepsy, not to 
mention moral perverts like Murat, Rousseau, 
Clement, Diderot and several other names, including 
Shakespeare’s, Michel Angelo’s and Da Vinci's. 


* 


* a 


Now the above is a goodly list, and yet it is not 
one-tenth the length given with a wealth of detail 
Epilepsy 
alternates in charming contrast with hallucinations, 
and drunkenness is a close third. I contend that 





musical organizations. There are too many inter- | wore dresses, or that Handel could eat more than | SME tiny rifts of light not always normal. 


nal dissensions to be adjusted first, too many trying | an Englishman. All these alarming evidences of | 
lunacy are not the tenth part of the stories told of | 





lieu, epilepsy; Tasso, alcoholism, melancholia; 


this method of judging a man’s artistic work by his 


diseases, congenital and acquired, is no critical 
| method at all. 


We are principally concerned with 
Beethoven’s music—surely the sweetest of music— 
and not with his melancholia. All men of genius, 


the overplus of psychic power. That they are nearly 
always eccentric in their lives does not prove their 
productions vicious and consequently harmful. 
what’s called a normal life and I can punch his 
character full of holes, out of which will escape 
Yes, the 
baker has his moments of keyed-up emotion, and 
your butcher, healthy as he appears, may be a moral 
pervert or given over to hallucinations. 
Hallucinations! Ah, but not the glorious hal- 


| lucinations of a St. Augustine, a Dante, a Bee- 


thoven, a Shelley or a Chopin. Michel Angelo 


| diary give evidences of an astounding abnormality. 


| 
| 


| I shall not speak of Wagner, who was confessedly 


eccentric, yet managed to make some marvelous 
music dramas, nor of Schopenhauer, who has done 


| more harm than good. 


It is to the wonder-workers that I should like to 
call your attention. Schumann went mad, yet the 
world could ill spare his music. Mozart had epi- 
lepsy! Who cares? He left us the “Jupiter” and the 
G minor symphonies! : 

It comes to this, that if the soul of every man and 
woman were known how few could be adjudged 
sane. Dr. Weir acknowledges it. The borderland 
of sanity and insanity is narrow, and bold is he 
who ventures upon it. Poe attempted it and lost 
his life. All poets, even majestic John Milton, 
tread upon clouds. Composers are also severely 
tried, and is it any wonder that their emotiona! 
temperament is often their ruin? 

Dissect, weigh and revalue all you please, gentle- 
men of the scalpel, but remember dissection is not 
criticism and criticism does not always make for 
enjoyment. A great work of art like the last move- 
ment of the B minor symphony of Tschaikowsky 
does not depend upon the story of the composer’s 
unhappy life for its appreciation. No doubt Bach 
—the Bach of the fugues and the B minor mass— 
had his mad moments. Some of his organ preludes 
betray the true spirit of rhapsody, and what is rhap- 
sody but the foster-brother of frenzy? 

How I pity the human being who is afraid to pay 
the penalty of his humanity! Some husband and 
hoard their emotions like misers, and then old age 
steals upon them and they die without having lived. 
The man of genius is generous, is a spendthrift. 
He loves more, suffers more, and thus is nearer 
madness than his duller brethren, but his flashes of 
madness give us glimpses of beauty, of loveliness 
that are worth waiting for. Hallucinations, won- 
derful hallucinations, and the world gets a picture, 
an epic, a cathedral, a statue, a religion and a sym- 
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phony and all germinated in a hallucination. As 
Vernon Lee writes: “These nobler moments are 
not moments of revelation of the reality; they are 
moments of transfiguration of the possibility. They 
are in truth the sports, in Darwinian language, of 
our nature; out of these nobler accidents comes 
progress. Thousands of such must be wasted for 
one to come to good, as thousands of germs must 
rise on the wind for one to fall on the right soil.” 
Such is genius and its moments of madness. 


* 


* * 


The report that Friedrich Nietzsche’s condition 
was improving is unfounded. The following letter 
from his sister, Frau Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsche, 
dated Weimar, gives the latest news: 

“T read with deep emotion your warm, sym- 
pathizing letter, referring to the report of a possible 
recovery of my dear brother, a report which in 
some unexplained way got into the newspapers 
and excited the hopes of all admirers of my brother. 
How unspeakably happy I would have been if I 
had a shadow of a hope to see him restored, I 
need not assure you, but these newspaper para- 
graphs make me bitterly conscious that, in the 
opinion of the physicians, his recovery is among the 
impossibilities. The origin of the report, perhaps, 
may be the fact that my beloved brother has, since 
his removal to Weimar at the end of july last year, 
been particularly well and in any case better than 
at Naumburg. The house we live in is at a distance 
from the town, pretty high and quite solitary. The 
deep stillness, the good, rather sharp air, the roomy, 
high chambers, have had a very beneficial influence 
on the dear patient. He sleeps well, shows a 
friendly interest in all that goes on around him, 
and listens attentively when I read to him. By 
preference he listens to French, but I do not believe 
that he can follow the course of a st ry. I 
only read for a very short time for fear of wearying 
him. 
mentally diseased; his eyes are bright and clear, he 


dare 
He does not give the impression of one 


retains much of his old dignity and grace, but 
speaks little, and his crippled condition shows itself 
in the uncertainty and difficulty of his walk and 
movements. He is not conscious that a frightful 
lot has befallen him, and this I regard as a great 
consolation. How heavy I feel this lot, how hardly, 
with what intolerable pressure it lies upon me, I 
can scarcely express, but I collect myself and pre- 
He is kind 


and contented, and wishes to see those around him 


sent a cheerful countenance to him. 


in the same state; he cannot bear tears, and often 
has said to me reproachfully, “Why are you weep- 
ing, sister? We are so happy.” 
Jenzeits gut und Uebel! Can anything be more 
pathetic than this picture of the greatest literary 
force of the age, the prophet of the coming century? 
How the “good men” must rejoice over the man 
who wrote: 

“All those who to-day feel themselves as ‘good 
men’ are perfectly incapable of looking at a subject 
in any other fashion than the fashion of dishonestly 
lying, profoundly lying and yet innocently lying, 
naively lying, blue-eyedly lying, virtuously lying. 
These ‘good men’—they are nowadays, each and 
every one, wholly and hopelessly permoralized and, 
with respect to honesty, spoiled and bungled for 


Who among them could yet 
Or, more tan- 


aye and evermore. 
stand to hear a truth ‘about men?’ 
gibly expressed, who of them could stand a true 
biography? * * * A few symptoms:—Lord 
Byron wrote some most personal things about him- 
self, but Thomas Moore was ‘too good’ for that; he 
burned the papers of his friend. Moral:—What 
sensible man to-day would write an honest word 
about himself unless, perchance, he happened to 
be a member of the Order of Saint Foolhardise?” 


* 


* * 


John Ruskin, the English art critic, once criti- 
cised in his fearless way a picture by a well-known 
painter, who was very much grieved at the effect. 
Later, on hearing of the sorrow -he had caused, he 
wrote to the artist that he regretted he could not 
speak more favorably of the picture, but hoped it 
would make no difference in their friendship. The 
artist, it is said, wrote in reply the following note: 
“Dear Ruskin—Next time I meet you I shall knock 


yur friendship.” 


+ 


a * 





This from Catullus: 

“Si quidquam mutis gratum acceptumque sepulcris 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias.” 


* 


* * 


How in the world could the sweetest singer of 
Rome and all time know of Calvé? 


a 


* * 


D’Annunzio had been spending some time in 
Paris superintending the production of his play at 
the “Ville Morte.” 
one exclaimed at his appearance, having judged 
from his photographs that he was dark. “Oh,” said 
all Italians dark. 
Borgia was light like me.” 


Comédie Francaise, Some 


D’Annunzio, “not are Cesar 


* 


* * 


Tennyson one day entered a club reading room 
and sat down in a large arm-chair before the fire. 
Much to the amazement of the other occupants of 
the room, he proceeded to elevate his feet until they 
rested on the chimney-piece, in “real American” 
fashion. No expostulations on the part of his 
friends respecting the inelegance of the position 
were of the slightest avail. Suddenly a brilliant in 
spiration seized one of them. Going close to Lord 
Tennyson he whispered in his ear: 


down or they'll mistake you for Longfellow.” 


“Take your feet 
In 
an instant the poet’s boots were on the floor, and 
he assumed the ordinary position of an English- 
man. 


* * 


Richard Mansfield, the actor, hired a private sec- 
retary a few years ago, but was compellel to dis- 
charge him because he could not spell and was 
otherwise rather lame in the matter of education. 
When the young man had received the notice of his 
dismissal, he went to the actor and asked for an ex- 
planation. 
education is too meagre for the requirements of the 


position.” Greatly offended, the ex-secretary ex- 


“The fact is,” he was told, “that your ; 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| you down, but I hope it will make no difference in 
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claimed: “Why, sir; my parents spent five thousand 
dollars on my education!” “Then, my dear boy,” 
“I would advise them to institute 


They 


said the actor, 
proceedings for the recovery of the money: 


were swindled.” 


Manuscript and Personal. 


HE election of officers of the Manuscript Society last 

week resulted in the continuation of Reginald d« 

Koven as president, the event showing a close race be- 
tween him and Gerrit Smith, the former president. 

In view of the fact that the name of the editor of this 
paper was used during the preliminary discussion in refer 
ence to certain reforms that are considered necessary to 
the life of the society, it behooves us to make a personal 
explanation 

The editor of Toe Courier was invited to speak at the 
last annual of the held at Hotel St 
Denis, and after the conclusion of the regular speeches he 


dinner society, the 


was approached by Silas G. Pratt, and subsequently by 
Gerrit Smith, both of whom separately presented to him 
certain features of the society's condition, which, to say 
the least, illustrated a necessity for radical reform in the 
general conduct of the society’s affairs, both from the 
artistic as well as the business points of view 

Our editor listened to what was said, and admitted the 
after the condition had 
that h he 
could lay before the society a plan for resuscitation which 


necessity of a reform movement 


been explained, and stated further e believed 


might bring about healthy results; that he could do so ti 
the society would give evidence of its willingness to admit 
the status as represented by broadening its scope of ac 

He at the 
busy and that any 


tion and by a general revival stated samé 


time that he was exceedingly new 


| scheme demanded application and study, and could not 


be prepared hurriedly or without serious contemplation 


but that the germ of the society was such that a healthy 


growth could come from it provided it were based upon 


progress and a change of system. No details whatever 


were entered into 
These conversations took place during the dinner on the 
night of April 29, and from that night until this day our 
S. G 
at the 
to this 
erroneous No 


conversa 


seen or communicated with either 
Smith Any 
Manuscript Society 


this 


editor has 
Pratt 
election 


not 
nor Gerrit made 
of the 
personal matter 


details 


statements 


in re ference 


differing from are 


whatever were discussed during these 


tions; generalities only talked 


were over 


No proposi 


tions were made, no conclusions reached 


May Combine Forces. 


There are negotiations on foot between the Harlem 
Philharmonic Society and the New York Symphony Or 
chestra for the purpose of combining forces. Henry T 


Fleck, the conductor of the Harlem Philharmonic, may 
also become the conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The latter will have a meeting on June 2 and 


then determine its course for next season 
State Teachers Thursday Evening. 


\ general invitation has been issued by the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association to attend a meeting in 
Hardman Hall, Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street, Thurs 
day evening, May 19, at 8 o'clock. Brief addresses will 
be made. An be given well 
known artists (including parts of “In a Persian Garden’) 
and a pleasant opportunity for social intercourse afforded 
Sumner Salter is president, and F. W 


informal program will by 


Riesberg secretary 
treasurer 

The prospects for the meeting at Binghamton (June 
28, 29, 30) are exceedingly bright. Many prominent solo 
ists have been secured, and “memberships are pouring in 
with large 


from all over the State. “The Redemption,” 


chorus (now preparing under Hoerrner), orchestra, and 


these soloists, will be given at the last concert: Madame 


Meredith, Van Yorx, C. F 
Baernstein 


| 


Lilian Carllsmith, Hess and 
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Jacoby in Indianapolis. 


NE after the other the larger cities of the land have 

an opportunity to hear the voice and the singing 

of Mrs. Jacoby, the contralto, the latest city having been 

Indianapolis, where she was one of the leading soloists of 

the May Music Festival, concluded the week before last 

and already favorably noticed in these columns. The In- 

dianapolis critics are impressed as favorably as were those 

in all the cities where Mrs. Jacoby has been singing this 

season, and what they say is herewith reproduced ver- 
batim: 


To write of Mrs. Jacoby’s voice, however, is an unmixed 
pleasure. This young artist could scarcely have made a 
more favorable impression than the one she left last night. 
Her voice is of exquisite timbre, with that rich, appealing, 
contralto quality which goes straight to the heart. The 
manner in which she handles it betrays the gifted and 
discriminating artist. Her rendition of her difficult role 
was always satisfying and often inspiring, her ensemble 
being especially noteworthy.—Indianapolis Sentinel, May 
5, 1808 


Mrs. Jacoby was given little opportunity to display her 


powers, but her few solo passages were rich and sweet.— 
Indianapolis Sun, May 5, 1 





Mrs. Jacoby in the few measures allotted to her showed 


a gloriously rich and well-controlled contralto.—Indian- - 


apolis Sentinel, May 5, 1808. 


Mme. Jacoby, whose voice is fresh, round and true, 
adequately rendered the part of the Vélva. It is trying in 
the extreme, particularly on account of the great and un- 
usual intervals in singing, which a worn voice has no 
chance for concealing its rough edges. Then there is the 
intense passage, beginning “Devoted to Odin from my 
youth,” with flats and sharps and naturals ready to trip 
the voice of an unwary singer. Jacoby sang it flawlessly. 
—Indianapolis News, May 5, 1808. 


Mr. Bispham let his voice out rather more than he did 
as Wotan. Mrs. Jacoby sang the Vélva. Grieg surely 
never pictured in the gloomy hills of Trondjhem fjord a 
more impressive, clarion-toned prophetess than this sin- 
gularly gifted singer. It is a part that demands an extraor- 
dinary range and one that singers do not hesitate to 


transpose. At the Cincinnati festival this part will be sung 
by Mrs. Lawson. Mrs. Jacoby’s voice has enormous pos- 
sibilities. Its color is the fathomless dark blue of a 


Southern sky.—Indianapolis Journal, May 7, 1808. 


Among the soloists Mrs. Jacoby easily carried off the 
honors. Her wonderful voice was heard at its best and 
her enunciation of the often extremely congested and 
difficult text was little else than phenomenal. Her phras- 
ing was that of a thorough artist, and all in all she ren- 
dered her part in a way that was above criticism.—Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, May 7, 1808. 





Among the delightful features of yesterday afternoon’s 
concert of course were the solos of Mme. Jacoby, who, 
as was said last night by an enthusiast, “would win ap- 
plause if she simply stood before an audience without 
singing a note.” —Indianapolig Sentinel, May 8, 1868. 


Of the soloists Bispham and Mrs. Jacoby carried off the 
honors. The latter has made wonderful strides during the 
past year and is learning the value of repose. She handles 
her really wonderful voice with authority.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star, May 11, 1808 





. Richard Burmeister. 

The young and enterprising manager Ernest Dietrich 
has secured already a great number of concert engage- 
ments for the next season for the great pianist, Richard 
Burmeister. The entrée of this eminent artist in New 
York last fall has proven not only a great success for him- 
self, but also a most valuable addition to New York’s 
musical life. 

At his last appearance of this season at the Seidl Me- 
morial concert in Brooklyn Burmeister took the audience 
by storm in a most masterly performance of Liszt’s Con- 
certo Pathétique, which was performed on this occasion 
for the first time in the new and beautiful arrangement by 
Burmeister himself. 
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Louisville Music Festival. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 12, 1898. 

HE Music Festival which came to a close last night 

was without doubt ‘the most brilliant and successful 

event of its kind that ever took place in Louisville. The 

promoters had promised us a great feast of music, and we 

had looked forward to it with bright anticipations. Our 

hopes have been fully realized, and the many pleasant 

features that attended it throughout will long live in the 

memories of the thousands who rallied so enthusiastically 
to its support. 

Despite the croakers who had confidently predicted a 
dismal failure and a big deficit, it proved not only an ar- 
tistic success but was also a profitable enterprise finan 
cially. A snug little surplus is left in the treasury and 
the promoters are highly elated over the result, so much 
so that a festival on a more elaborate scale is practically 
assured for 1899. The present festival organization wil! 
become a permanent one at once, and no effort will be 
spared to promote its welfare. 

While the leading commercial 


organizations were | 


highly instrumental in making the event a successful one | 


financially, the fact must not be overlooked that the 
Musical Club and its director, C. H. Schackelton, deserve 
much credit for bringing the matter before the public 
For years Mr. Schackelton has worker with untiring zeal 
to make the Musical Club a choral organization that 
would command the confidence of the people, and the 
grand triumph scored by him at the festival establishes 
him as a musician and director worthy of the support the 
public gave him, and which he so justly deserves. He 
had his chorus under fine control, and at no other time 
in its history did it sing as it did during the festival. The 
ensemble was good, shading admirable, attack certain 
and the tonal effects all that could be desired from a 
chorus that size. The work of the chorus throughout not 
only won rich encomiums from the press and captivated the 
vast audiences that cheered it so warmly, but was the 
object of many high compliments from the visiting solo- 
ists and the orchestra, who openly stated that it was the 
best drilled chorus they had heard or seen during the 
season. 

The festival began on the evening of the oth with a 
“Romantic Concert.” 
presentation of Massenet’s “Eve” before 3,500 people for 
the first time here, together with other selections none 
the less romantic, made it intensely so. Gadski appeared 
in the title role, W. A. Howland as Adam and Rieger as 
narrator. With the exception of Mr. Howland, who 
seemed to be uncertain in several of his passages, the 
cantata was rendered acceptably. The chorus and orches- 
tra did some effective work and gave some examples of 
delicate shading. The unthankful part of narrator did not 
give Rieger much opportunity. The Louisville peo- 
ple have never learned to get to a performance before 9 
o'clock, and there was much complaint that the cantata 
was not given until after 11. 

This performance gave us an opportunity to hear Del 
Puente again, who has not been here for nine years. 
His appearance was greeted with unbounded enthusiasm 
by the thousands who had longed to hear him sing the 
“Toreador” song again. 

The symphony concert on Tuesday afternoon gave the 
public a chance to test the merits of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra. They were anxious to see what Mollenhauer 
and his men would do with the Tschaikowsky “Sym- 
phony Pathetique.” They were agreeably surprised at 
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some respects it was. The lion of the hour was Ysaye 
whose appearance provoked more applause than any artist 
who has been here in years. Opinions may widely differ 
as to his being the greatest living violinist, but were it left 
for the 4,000 who packed the Auditorium to hear him the 
verdict would be unanimously in the affirmative. A man 
who can succeed in swaying the thousands as he did with 
his striking yet quaint personality, devotion to his art and 
his marvelous playing need not concern himself about what 
He plays with feeling, and his 
To at 


the critics may say of him 
technical skill is only such as Ysaye can exhibit 
tempt an offer of criticism just here would appear super 


fluous as well as ridiculous. It is safe to say just here that 


he will have a full house should he come to Louisvilie 
again. 

“The Swan and the Skylark,” aside from Ysaye, was 
the chief feature of the evening. It had been given here 


before, but not with the advantages this occasion afforded 
While the soloists acquitted themselves admirably, the 
honors evidently belong to the chorus and a good share 
to the orchestra. The effects both 
were superb. The ensemble was inspiring. Miss Flora 


as to shading and tone 


st favorable 


Provan, the young Boston soprano, made a m« 
impression in the soprano role. Her voice is powerful 
yet of a charming quality, and was well adapted to the 
part. Miss Janet Spencer, another Boston girl, who sang 


the alto role, handled her part well; but later in the even 


| ing, when she appeared in a solo number, her ability shone 





Indeed it was romantic. The | 


to good advantage. She gave evidence of good training 
and her voice is rather pleasing 
favorite here, and his appearance brought forth much ap 
His voice 


Rieger was already a 
plause. His singing was a source of delight 
has improved wonderfully in the last two years in sweet- 
ness of tone, and has decidedly more of the appealing 
quality than he had exhibited here in his previous appear- 
ances. An artistic delivery and grace characterized his 
efforts throughout, and his enunciation was a delight to 
listen to. 

It was in the cantata that Mr. Howland did his best work 
of the festival 
than his other numbers had received 

The Wednesday matinee performance was intended as a 
It served to in 


He had evidently given it more attention 


popular concert and it proved to be one 
troduce several new artists and selections that were more 
familiar to the general public. The young New England 
‘cellist, Alex. Heindl, was enthusiastically received in his 
playing. Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, delighted the 


| audience with a fantaisie and his arrangement of “Old 


| was accompanied by the orchestra 


| each other for the honors of the evening 


the interpretation they gave of it, and it has been pro- | 


nounced by some of our best critics to be equal to the | 


work of Thomas. The other selections were given with 
equally as good grace and finish, and the “tramp” orches- 
tra, as some had taken the responsibility to term it before 
it came, found its ways not only into the hearts of the 
matinee girls, but it was well received by the more critical 
element. There is nothing about Mollenhauer that is so 
striking, but the businesslike manner of his directing 
attracts attention. He is a versatile musician and com- 
mands the respect of his men. 


Tuseday evening was designated “Artists’ Night.” In | 


} 


| 


Kentucky Home,” with variations. Mr. Lavin, the tenor, 
who sang in this concert, has a large, full voice, par 
ticularly sweet, and his commanding presence almost over- 
came his faults in his singing. The star, however, was 
Miss Rose Stewart, who sang the mad scene from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” She possesses a peculiar voice, well 
adapted to that style of music 
perfect as I ever heard attempted by the human voice. She 
The flute obligato was 


Her trilling was as near 


played by Mr. North, and many times it was difficult to 
distinguish her ,voice from the tones of the flute, which, 
too, was in skillful hands. The orchestra, in its numbers, 
added more to its credit, and the concert as a whole was 
an acceptable one. 

The closing performance last night was the crowning 
effort of the festival. The artists all seemed to vie with 
The orchestra 
played with more enthusiasm, the soloists were ambitious 
and the chorus seemed to share in the inspiring influences 
of the occasion. The vast throng that crowded the hall 
to its doors was responsive and sympathetic to the end, 
and everything had a tendency to make it one of the 
most glorious musical performances Louisville has wit- 
Good work was done by Gertrude May 
Berthald, in that ever wel- 


nessed in years. 
Stein and Ffrangcon- Davies. 
come “Prieslied,” sang with unusual vigor and smooth- 
ness, and before he had concluded the audience began to 
applaud and did not cease until he had made his eighth 
acknowledgment. This was Ffrangcon-Davies’ first ap- 
pearance in Louisville. His singing of the grand duet 
with Gadski and his delivery of Pogner’s address, from 
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| 
the “Meistersinger,”” gave him ample opportunity to dis- 
play his fine baritone voice, and he did not fail to take 
advantage of it. This performance was devoted strictly to 
Wagner, and while the orchestra had given a splendid 
rendition of the “Tannhauser” overture at the opening 
concert of the series, this performance seemed to test fully 
the Wagner strength of Mollenhauer and his orchestra 
The grand chorus and finale to the first of “Lohengrin” 
was given as never before in Louisville, and the Wagner- 
ites, who largely made up the vast audience, went wild 


with enthusiasm. The program was as follows: 


WAGNER CONCERT 


SOLOISTS 


Mme. Gadski, soprano; Miss Stein, contralto; Mr. 
Berthald, tenor; Mr. Davies, baritone; 
Mr. Howland, bass. 

Vorspiel, Meistersinger. .. Wagner | 
Prize Song Se odigs Soha hs as 4) 059 Cans ae 
Mr. Berthald. 

Finale code Yap aieikienteiaaeanied A ees 
Mr. Davies, Chorus and Orchestra 
Aria, Adriano, Rienzi Wagner 


Miss Stein. — 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde 
Mme. Gadski. 


Wagner 


Romanza, Evening Star, Tannhauser. . Wagner 
Mr. Davies. 

Overture, Flying Dutchman.....................Wagner 
Duet OP ft SP ATOE 20 SE pole re ee are . Wagner 
Mme. Gadski and Mr. Davies 
Finale, First Act of Lohengrin...... . Wagner 


Quintet, Chorus and Orchestra 

The third and fourth numbers were omitted for reasons 
not necessary to explain here. 

Thus ended a glorious feast of music, over which every- 
one seemed to express gratification. It was a triumph for 
the business men, an enjoyable season to its patrons and 
the greatest achievement ever wrought by the Musical 
Club and Director Shackelton. 

Let us have another, Mr. Shackelton. We are begin- 
ning to realize what is in you and can now appreciate 
and your grand organization! To you, Andrew 
H. Bacon, we make our bow 


you 
Broaddus, and to you, Ed 
and here’s that you may live to give us another treat like 
the Music Festival of May, ’o98 T-Evsert-B. 


Parson Price Pupils. 


The pupils of this teacher are much in evidence nowa 
days. At the last of the series of Brooklyn Institute re 
citals Miss Annie L. Walker, soprano, sang these ballads: 
“With Early Horn,” arranged by Mary Carmichael (from 
the MS. of John Ernest Gaillard, 1687-1749); “The Bird 
and the Rose,” Amy Elsie Horrocks; “Bid Me Discourse,” 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop. Mrs. Price also ar 
ranged a program at Epiphany Parish House (Belmont 
and Wyckoff avenues), when these pupils appeared: Mrs 
L. P. Wilkes and Miss Helen I. Sumers 


Parson 


Edward Bromberg Busy. 


On May 1 Mr. Bromberg began to sing at the “First 
Presbyterian Church,” Yonkers, N. Y. 

George Mitchell, the tenor, who, after studying in Italy 
(Milan) for three years with Signor Pozzo, is continuing 
his studies in New York with Mr. Bromberg, by the ad 
of Heinrich Zoellner, the director of the German 
Liederkranz. He went South for the month of May to 
fill his engagement with the May Festival Company. Mr 
Mitchell expresses himself as highly pleased with. the 
results of his studies. Another Bromberg pupil, James 
Matthews, a conscientious and promising singer, is en 
gaged as tenor soloist of St. Bartholomew’s P. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CINCINN SI, 


May 14, 1898 


HE third and last concert of the college orchestra 
and chorus in the Odeon was distinctly in the nature 

of a triumph for the educational forces under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Van der Stucken. It was an exhibit that 
shows not only incessant work and the arduous system of 
discipline but tells of a talent in training power which even 
few conductors possess. No one who heard this chorus 
and orchestra, made up altogether of students’ material, 
could have resisted the impression that such results com- 
pel recognition and that the College of Music owes Mr 
Van der Stucken a debt of gratitude for the work accom- 
plished heard the orchestra and chorus a 
few years ago, and who were obliged to criticise its slip- 
shod, unmusical work cannot but feel surprised that so 


Those who 
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together, in size and quality, a demonstration and farewell 


| in honor of Mr. Van der Stucken 


* + * 


The pupils of Albino Gorno, who is at the head of the 
piano department of the College of Music, gave two re- 
citals of exceptional interest during the past week in the 
Odeon, presenting the following programs: 


Monpnay Eventnc, May 9 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat, from Well Tempered 
Clavichord ities , 
(Arranged for two pianos by A. Gorno.) 
Adolph Stadermann, John Stephan 
Gondoliera and Bolero, from Pictures from the 
South 


. Bach 


paces wr Reinecke 
Miss Henrietta Huttenbauer, Miss Mary Pierce 
Piano Solo, Nocturne in E flat..... Chopin 
Miss Eva Crawford 


Concerto, op. 69, for piano and orchestra Hiller 
Miss Mary Fromeyer 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Venetian Scenes, for piano and orchestra. . Pirani 


Gondolata, In a Gondola 
L’ultima notte di carnevale, Last Carnival Night 
Miss Retta Shroder. 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Concerto in C minor, for piano and orchestra, first 


movement bins 33's Van bee <secueveee Raff 
Miss Adele Westfield. 

(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes. . ; Liszt 
(Arranged for two pianos by the composer.) 

Miss Martha Frank, Miss Retta Shroder 
Tuurspay EveniInG, May 12 
Toccata in C minor Bach 


(Arranged for two pianos by A. Gorno.) 
Misses Corneille A. Overstreet, Genevieve S. Lincoln 





complete a revolution in the art standard should have been 
reached with the same material in so short a time 

The orchestra played not only with a precision that would 
have done to body of but at 
times with a good deal of finish and interpretative power. 
The sonata in E minor by Bach had about it the rhythmic 
The orchestral accompani 

the “Christmas Oratorio,” by Bach, ade- 
In the Bach D minor, the orchestral 
support was of genuine merit. The symphony in G major 
by Mozart was given a precise and spirited reading. There 
was unanimity of purpose in the several divisions. The 
college chorus sang with roundness and finish. The tone 
The shading and impression main- 
“Blanche of Provence,” by 
Another gem was the 


honor a professionals 


clearness of the old master. 


ment in was 


quate concerto, 


quality was musical 
tained in the 
Cherubini, were fraught with poetry. 
“Ave Maria” from Mendelssohn's “Loreley,” in which Miss 
Agnes Cain sustained the solo beautifully. In the Chinese 
humoresque Miss Gertrude Zimmer sang the solo with 
She has a genuine soprano voice, and reaches high 
C with ease. Both are pupils of Mr. Mattioli. John Dono- 
van, baritone, sang the recitatives and aria in the “Christ- 
also the solos in “The Viking,” a dramatic 


chorus from 


credit. 


mas Oratorio”; 
scene by Joseph Surdo 

Mr 
under good control 
later on will acquire a little more expression and dramatic 
The composition of Mr. Surdo deserves to 
complimented. His doubt, “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and the instrumentation has the Wagnerian 
flavor, but the theme is thoroughly worked out on a mu- 
sical development shows ingenuity and 
scholarship, if not originality. Miss Helen McCorbin, an 
advanced pupil of Albino Gorno, proved herself possessed 


Donovan has a voice of musical quality and has it 


He sings with ease, and perhaps 
feeling be 


ideal, no was 


basis, and its 


of exceptional talent in the reading of the Bach concerto 
She has already acquired considerable repose, and her 
technical fluency was enhanced by an intelligent interpre- 
tation. She will develop the poetic side as she progresses 
Her of rhythm proportion made itself felt 
The audience filled the Odeon to its capacity, and was al- | 


sense and 


Piano Solo— 
Warum mF 
Mazourka in B flat 
Romanza in F sharp 

Miss Gwendolyn Clark 

Concerto in G minor, for piano and orches 

tra 


Schumann 
Chopin 
Schumann 


ee —- Mendelssohn 
Miss Helen M. Corbin 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Romanza from G minor Concerto 
Allegro from C minor Concerto 
(For piano and orchestra.) 
Miss Genevieve Seymour Lincoln 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Piano Solo- 
Frithlingsnacht 
La Fileuse 


Sgambati 
Pierne 


Schumann- Liszt 
ig ep Raff 
Miss Corneille Overstreet 
Hungarian Rhapsody, for piano and orchestra 
Miss Aline Fredin 
(With second piano accompaniment. ) 


Liszt 


Mr. Gorno is a pianist of great ability—one who, if he 
had so chosen, might have been one of the admired virtu 
the It him that 


Theodore Thomas once said that he was the best reader in 


osos on concert Stage to day is of 


America, but Mr. Gorno preferred for many years to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the classroom and propagate 
in others his own extraordinary talent. He has succeeded 
well in this task, and last night’s recital was again in evi 
dence of how much he can accomplish in this direction 
His pupils all acquire from him a certain delicacy of touch 
and velvety finish which peculiarly belongs to the Gorno 
It » individual that a Gorno pupil might 
easily be selected from among a number of others 

Miss Mary Fromeyer showed decided improvement in 
She is exercising mors 


training is s 


her playing over that of last year 
intellectual control, and her emotional, poetic side is de 
This, with her strength and virile touch, speaks 
She played a concerto by Hiller, with 
Miss Retta Shroder played 
Pirani- 


veloping 
well for her future 
second piano accompaniment 
two Venetian scenes for piano and orchestra by 
the orchestral part being furnished on a second piano by 
Mr 


execution 


Gorno. There was both force and delicacy in her 


Miss Eva Crawford played the Chopin noc 
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turne in E flat with a good deal of poetry and delicacy. 
The symphonic poem, “Les preludes,” by Liszt, for two 
pianos, was quite a pretentious number for Miss Martha 
Frank and Miss Retta Shroder, but they succeeded in 
giving it interpretative force and value. The contrasts 
were well held. It was a performance worthy of their 
measure of progress. Creditable, too, was the execution 
of a Gondolier and Bolero of Reinecke, by Miss Henrietta 
Huttenbauer and Miss Mary Pierce, and of the prelude 
and fugue in E flat of Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” played by Adolph Stadermann and John Stephan. 

Miss Corneille A. Overstreet and Miss Genevieve Sey- 
mour Lincoln opened the second program with the Bach 
Toccata in C minor, aranged for two pianos by Mr. 
Gorno. It was presented with rhythmic force and clear- 
ness and the genuine Bach terseness and spirit. Miss 
Gwendolyn Clark followed with a trio of piano solos by 
Schumann and Chopin, the Romanza in F sharp by Schu- 
mann being interpreted with a delightful dreaminess and 
poetic expression. 

Miss Helen M. Corbin played (with second piano ac- 
companiment) the Mendelssohn Concerto in G minor for 
piano and orchestra. She plays with a maturity, repose 
and self-control far beyond her years. There is good 
proportion and clearness observed, and there is delicacy 
as well as strength in her execution. Miss Corbin has 
decidedly a future before her. Miss Genevieve Seymour 
Lincoln presented (with second piano accompaniment) 
the romanza from G minor Concerto by Sgambati and 
allegro from C minor Concerto by Pierne. She sustained 
the melody beautifully, and played with a firm touch as 
well as with delicacy. An intellectual musicianship char- 
acterized her development. Miss Corneille Overstreet 
displayed not the least talent among the pupils in her 
presentation of “Fruehlingsnacht,” by~ Schumann-Liszt, 
and “la Fileuse,” by Raff. There is poetry in her nature, 
and her readings are remarkably clear. Perhaps the most 
yoteworthy production of the evening was that of the 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt for piano and orchestra by 
Miss Aline Fredin. Miss Fredin gave it force and brill- 
iancy. To a finished execution she added the charm of a 
high musical intelligence. Miss Fredin is to be congratu- 


lated. 
** * 


The Board of Trustees of the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati, actuated by a generous spirit for the education of 
poor but talented students of music, has recently shown 
its appreciation of the work of Dean Van der Stucken at 
the College by further extending the free scholarship 
privileges, and in accordance with an agreement between 
the board and Mr. Van der Stucken there wi!l be awarded 
three full scholarships for the next three years, to be 
known as Van der Stucken scholarships. These scholar- 
ships will be awarded in the same competitive manner as 
other scholarships given by the college, each for one 
year, and renewed if satisfactory progress is shown and 
all obligations fulfilled by the successful candidates. The 
awards will not be confined to any particular branch, but 
applicants will be received embracing the entire college 
curriculum. 

According to the stipulations of the college catalogue, 
which say: “Free scholarships are established for the pur- 
pose of assisting poor but talented young people who 
study music as a profession, and are conferred by the 
Board of Trustees upon recommendation of the dean of 
the faculty,” it is Mr. Van der Stucken’s determination to 
give preference in his recommendations to the children 
of professional musicians in good standing in the Musi- 
cians’ Union. His course in this matter will be highly 
commended, and will prove a sincerity of purpose worthy 
and purely artistic on the part of Mr. Van der Stucken, 
who is doing more for the professional musicians than is 
accredited at all times to him. The obligations imposed 
by the college on free scholarship pupils are certainly not 
onerous. They are first, “The free scholars must be regu- 
lar in attendance, obey the directions of the teachers and 
the rules of the college, be diligent in their studies, and of 
irreproachable conduct both in and out of the college.” 





Second, “The student is obliged to perform when re- 
quested by the college, and will not be permitted to ac- 
cept engagements anywhere without permission of the 
college authorities.” The next academic year begins Sep- 
tember 1, and the examinations for free scholarships will 
be held on Saturday, September 17. 

Mr. Van der Stucken left last Sunday for New York 
from Indianapolis, and is now en route to Europe. 

. J. A. Homan. 








Bloomfield-Zeisler. 





Great Success In ENGLAND. 





HIS paper, in a cablegram and in subsequent mail re- 
ports, has recorded the success of the pianist Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler in London at the Philharmonic con- 
cert, April 28, and at a subsequent recital, but the London 
papers and other documents to hand are evidence that this 
artist’s success was even greater than the skeleton dis- 
patches and immediate letters revealed, and it appears 
that she made a profound impression. We reproduce the 
following London notices: 
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Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, a young pianist of remark- | 


able finish and distinction, gave a most vigorous interpre- 
tation of Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, and established 
herself at once in popular favor. Her touch and tone are 
exceptionally fine, and her sense of proportion and just 
balance is well developed. Her technic is altogether ade- 
quate, even when judged by the highest standards, and if 


her playing of the concerto seemed occasionally to err | 


from excess of force, nothing could have been better 
chosen for her second solo than the charming scherzo 
from Litolff’s fourth concerto, the passages of which were 
executed with faultless delicacy and effect. This movement 
was a good deal better accompanied than the concerto, in 
which the band were apparently unanimous in desiring a 
slower tempo than that adopted by the soloist—London 
Times, April 20. 





The only interesting novelty in connection with the 
Philharmonic concert of yesterday evening was the first 
appearance in England of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, one of the finest pianists ever heard. Brilliant and 
powerful, correct but with remarkable freedom of style, 
this performer is, above all, remarkable for her individu- 
ality—a quality easy to feel but hard to define. No one 
ever played the D minor Concerto of Rubinstein precisely 
as she played it yesterday evening; and certainly no one 
ever played it more perfectly or, in the more poetical por- 
tions of the work, with greater charm. She again distin- 
guished herself in the scherzo of the Litolff Concerto; a 
bright, tuneful. highly rhythmical movement which, enlevé 
as it was by Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, carried away in 
its turn the admiring and rapturously enthusiastic audi- 
ence. This lady should have visited us before. Having 
come at last, let us hope that we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of again hearing her play. 

The Litolff scherzo, with its simplicity and geniality, 
came as a welcome relief after a labored and obscure com- 
position by Frederick Corder, alleged to have for “poetic 
basis” Browning’s “Pippa Passes,” but having just as 
much connection with “The House That Jack Built.”— 
London St. James Gazette, April 20. 





The American invasion continues, and the latest invader 
is Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist, of whom so 
much had been expected. Nor was one disappointed. 
She is a very remarkable pianist, and I look forward with 
interest to her recitals. She played Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto first. She has great charm and tenderness, and 
also tremendous vigor and impetuosity—in fact, more than 
her physical strength enables her always to express. She 
almost exhausted herself in the tremendous climax of the 
first movement. For this the orchestra was chiefly to 
blame, for it accompanied with as much vigor as if the 
soloist had the strength of a Lamond and a Rosenthal 
combined. And it would have been too loud for them. 
Her playing in the scherzo of Litolff’s Concerto was beau- 
tifully rhythmical. It was, moreover, a model of delicate. 
fluent and finished technic. She aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm, being recalled no fewer than six times.—London 
Star, April 20. 





Last night was also a memorable evening, it being the 
occasion on which the pianist Mme. Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler made her first appearance in England. She was 
heard in Rubinstein’s piano Concerto in D minor, and 
later in the brilliant scherzo from Litolff’s fourth Concerto. 
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She possesses great executive power and a crisp, clear 
touch, the latter quality being well brought out in the 
Litolff piece. She was recalled several times, her playing 
being highly appreciated.—London Morning, April 29. 





Madame Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, a brilliant artist 
who was born in Austria, brought up in Chicago, and 
subsequently studied in Vienna under Leschetizky, made 
her début with marked success at the Philharmonic 
Society’s concert on Thursday night. Her gifts would 
undoubtedly have been exhibited to far greater advantage 
in a smaller hall, and in association with a more sympa- 
thetic and sensitive band than that of the Philharmonic, 
for although she plays with remarkable fire and incisive- 
ness, her stock of plead force is not unlimited, and in 
the opening movement and finale of Rubinstein’s Concerto 
in D minor she was frequently overpowered by the accom- 
paniment. In the slow movement she had a better chance, 
and availed herself of it with very happy results. Later 
on she gave an extremely delicate yet brilliant rendering 
of the Scherzo from Litolff’s Concerto No. 4, a showy but 
tuneful composition —London Daily Graphic, April 3o. 

Notices from the London Morning Post, Daily Mail, and 
a complimentary letter from Francesco Berger, the hon- 
orary secretary of the London Philharmonic Society, ap- 
peared in last week’s CourIER. 


Joseph B. Zellman Musicale. 


This (Wednesday) evening, May 18, at 8:30, at the 
New York College of Music, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street, Mr. Zellman, basso cantante, will give a soireé 
musicale, assisted by his pupil, the contralto, Miss Bertha 
E. Frobisher, and other eminent artists 


Shannah Cummings. 

This young artist, who sang with great success at the re- 
cent Springfield Music Festival, made an equal success in 
a concert in Wallingford, Conn. She sang the soprano 
solos in “Stabat Mater” and “Fair Fllen,” and in the 
miscellaneous part of the program the aria “More Royal 
in His Low Estate,” from “Queen of Sheba.” The ap- 
plause following this aria was so prolonged that she was 
compelled to respond with an encore, and delighted the 
audience by playing her own accompaniment to a charm 
ing Spring song. 

May 7, at the Fortnightly Club, in Philadelphia, Miss 
Cummings again charmed and delighted her audience, 
winning instant favor by means of her most beautiful 
voice, artistic vocalism and charming manner, and was 
twice encored, singing Victor Harris’ “Madrigal” and 
Schubert's “The Bee.” 

Her latest success has been with the Choral Club, in 
Binghamton, in “The Swan and the Skylark.” She sang 
the part on short notice, and it is an evidence of her fine 
musicianly qualities that with so few hours of preparation 
she did such a delightful piece of work 
Binghamton press notices: 


Here are some 


Miss Cummings has a very lovely high soprano, and her 
part as the Skylark gave her an opportunity for floriture 
work which was as delicate and limpid as the notes of a 
bird. The carrying quality of her voice was well shown 
when she trilled her high roulades perfectly distinct over 
the full force of the chorus. Later on the program she 
sang to her own accompaniment on the piano Nevin’s 
“April” and Weil’s “Spring,” and in response to applause 
that shook the building she gave Gounod’s delicious 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber.”—Binghamton Chronicle. 





Although Miss Cummings had never sung “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” with a few hours practice she mas- 
tered her role, a difficult one, and left an impression that 
she was equal in every respect to the emergency. For her 
detached numbers Miss Cummings sang two ballads, 
Nevin’s “’Twas April” and Weil’s “Spring Song.” This 
pleased the audience immensely, as to the brilliancy and 
flexibility of a very sweet voice she added the novelty of 
playing her own accompaniments. There was a decided 
charm in this, and after repeated recalls she came back 
and sang Gounod’s “Slumber Song.”—The Leader. 





The loud and prolonged applause which followed the 
soprano’s (Miss Cummings) solo last evening showed 
their entire satisfaction. Miss Cummings sang two bal- 
lads with so flexible and melodious a voice that the 
audience refused to be satisfied until she responded with 
Gounod’s “Slumber Song.”—The Republican. 
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By W. P. DANIgELs. 


HE inspection of the shipping books of some of the 
great piano manufacturing firms of our country 
would disclose some very interesting facts respecting this 
popular instrument,, and amply verify Longfellow’s fami- 
liar line that “music is the universal language of man- 
kind.” Pianos have found their way into the homes of 


every civilized and almost every uncivilized country of the 
world, and it is interesting to note with what curiosity and 
almost awe they are regarded in some regions. 


It is also 





Making the Sounding Board: 


highly complimentary to the inventive genius and me- 
chanical skill of our makers that American pianos are able 
to withstand the long and rough journeys and the fre- 
quent changes of temperature to which they are often sub- 
jected. The correspondence of a large export manufac- 
turer occasionally supplies very entertaining reading. Here 
is part of a letter from Japan, received shortly after the 
Japanese-Chinese war by one of our most prominent 
houses: “Your piano has had as eventful a career, in some 
ways, as any in Japan, I suppose. The steamer it came on 
was captured and held some weeks by the Chinese. On 
arriving late in Japan it had to be transported over sundry 
railroads, and at last by terrible roads conveyed on a hand- 
cart 70 miles over two high mountain ranges. Since then 
it has passed through a cold winter and hot summer, both 
unusually damp. In spite of that, and the fact that it has | 
not been tuned since leaving your warerooms, it retains | 
its pitch and tone delightfully.” And the following com- 
munication from Persia illustrates some transportation | 
problems successfully overcome: 


Seir, Persia, August 20. 
My piano has come. It has been more than 13 months | 
on the way from Boston. About three weeks ago we had 


word that the piano was at Khoi, about go miles from | 





Cee 


Music Room on Board the “St. Paul” 


here. It had taken almost two months to get it from Tre- 
bizond to Khoi. Ajiter trying for a week to devise some 
method for bringing it the rest of the way, we finally sent 
our man Shimoon over to get it. He says that they had 
a very hard time going over the high mountain pass be- 
tween Selmast and Gavilan. There were two great carts, 
one with the piano and the second with three heavy boxes. 
The carts are great lumbering three-cornered things, 
shaped like a wedge, on two wheels which have no 
spokes—just solid wooden things with iron tires. 

When it came to go down the mountain the difficulty 
arose. From the cart carrying the piano Shimoon had 
taken out the oxen and buffalo which had hauled it up, 
and then he sat on the narrow end of the cart and coasted 
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down the side of the mountain, using the point of the cart 
for a brake by sticking it into the ground at intervals. 
Well, what a job it was to get that piano into our house! 
These city houses were not built for pianos. It took two 
missionaries, eleven men, three languages and a tremend- 
ous amount of time and shouting to get that piano up the 
stairs. 
nects with our house in the rear. There the piano was 
taken from the box with as much speed as possible, so 
| that the weight should not break down the porch. There 
| was no difficulty in getting it into the kitchen, but it had 
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At last it safely reached the top porch which con- | 
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recently devoted a separate department to building piano 
cases after artists’ designs. Scarcely less important have 
been its achievements in perfecting the case designs of 
those styles always carried in stock. Appreciating the 
vogue of old Colonial mahogany furniture, this firm has 
recently brought out a piano modeled after these lines, 
an illustration of which is appended, which for correctness 
of proportions and beauty of outline cannot be excelled. 


' to go through two more doors, which were altogether too | 


| narrow; so the doors were taken from the hinges, and | 
| then they simply took a hammer and knocked out the | 


door frames, sills and a large quantity of mud and plaster. 
| When the piano was safely through we just had some men 
come with mud and plaster and put the door frames back 
in their places. ‘ 

Well, at last the piano was set up in its place and I 
proudly sat down before my beloved instrument (Mason 
& Hamlin) and struck the first chords of “America,” 
which was to be the dedicatory piece. 

The modern piano is so constructed, scientifically, that 
it shall be able to withstand these long journeys and fre- 
quent changes of temperature and climate, and nowhere 
does it receive a more severe test than that to which it is 
subjected on board ship. Nevertheless most of the great 
ocean liners are provided with pianos. 


pianos to a dozen or more of our great ocean greyhounds 

One would naturally suppose that the solidity and 
strength requisite to enable the piano to withstand such 
| trying natural conditions would somewhat impair its delli- 
cacy and refinement of tone and artistic quality. That 
| such is not the case, however, can be readily understood 
by visiting the factory of the Mason & Hamlin Company 
in Boston, where these instruments are made, and looking 
into their general method of construction. 

A piano may be said to be built up as follows: First, an 
iron plate across which the strings are stretched; behind 





Herewith is an | 
illustration of the piano made for the steamer St. Paul by | 
| the Mason & Hamlin Company, which house has furnished | 


Gaylord in Buffalo. 


Miss Margaret Gaylord, soprano of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, left on Monday for a fortnight’s visit in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where she was soprano of Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church for several years. This is the church of which 
John Lund is now musical director, and of which Sand- 
ford L. Norcott (now of Judson Memorial Church) and 
F. W. Riesberg (now of Rutgers Presbyterian) were for- 
merly organists. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 

The concert on Friday evening at the Academy prom 
| ises to be a noteworthy event, as all the teachers of the 
city are interested. This is the array of artists: Miss 
Shannah Cummings, soprano; Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood, 
| alto; W. Theo. Van Yorx, tenor; Forrest D. Carr, bass; 


Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, with F. W. Riesberg as accom 
The concert is under the direction of principal 


B. Shallow 


panist 
of School 19, Edw 
Stella Hadden-Alexander in Nebraska. 

This briliant pianist and intellectual woman is being 
made much of just now in Lincoln, Neb., where she 
played at the May Festival 
from the State Journal and other papers: 

Mrs. Alexander obligingly played a number of selec- 


The following excerpts are 





| 


ions especially requested by those present. Her “Wintry 
Wind,” by Chopin, was a most realistic bit of impression 








this the sounding board, which reinforces and amplifies 
the tone of the vibrating strings, and back of these, sup- 
porting both, a heavy frame of timber. The plate and 
frame represent the solid foundation which supports the 
whole structure, but it is in the sounding board of the 
piano that its very soul may be found 

In this department of construction Mason & Hamlin 
have recently introduced improvements of great im- 
portance, and the care and skillful precision with which 
the sounding boards are made are not equaled in any fac- 
tory in the world. The tone quality and duration of tone 
in a piano depend largely on the construction of the sound- 
ing board; even the grain of the wood employed in mak- 
ing them is an important consideration, and is scrutinized 
and matched with the greatest exactness. The ribs of the | 
sounding board, which are the narrow strips of wood 
fastened diagonally across its back, by means of which it 
obtains its arch or “crown,” are made from the best qual- 
ity of spruce, absolutely straight grained, the larger 
grained ones in the middle of the board, and gradually 
diminishing toward either end. This is but one instance 
of the care and attention to detail which are bestowed upon 
the construction of the piano at every stage of its progress, 
and are essential to the production of a perfect art work 
capable of inspiring the pianist or composer. 

At the present day so universal is the demand for pianos 
that they can be found even in houses of most modest pre- 
tensions, and it is not strange that they have come to be 
regarded by unmusical people as necessary articles of fur- 
niture. For this reason the appearance of the case is often- 
times the most important consideration. The demand for 
handsome cases, artistically designed, is constantly in- 
creasing. More than ever before architects and designers 
are devoting their attention to originating designs for 
piano cases, and artists are called into requisition for their | 
decoration. The Mason & Hamlin Company, which has 
always been famous for its cabinet work—so much so that | 
as long ago as 1873 at the Vienna Exposition it received 
special commendation for this branch of its work—has 








It portrayed the concentrated fury of all 


ist tone-painting 
Nebraska’s winds 





The enthusiastic applause bestowed upon Mrs. Stella 
Hadden-Alexander is not often accorded to a pianist 
The poetic fire of her playing took the audience by storm. 
Her marvelous strength and unusual technic were momen 
tarily forgotten in the dramatic fervor of her interpreta 
tions. 


Mrs. Alexander was called on for a number of selec 
tions, which she gave with charming grace and with a 
freedom from affectation and conscious superiority that 
won the hearts ‘of all of the Lincoln pianists. Her work 
was more in the line of refined and poetical compositions 
than in the artists’ recital the other night, and showed 
her to be a player of much versatility and genuine musical 
feeling. 


The regular reception to the visiting ladies who had 
assisted in making the May festival such a brilliant suc 
cess was announced for yesterday afternoon. On account 
of the early departure of a number of the ladies Mrs. D. 
A. Campbell hurriedly improvised a little meeting yester- 
day morning in order that none might go away without 
receiving some social attention. It proved to be a most 
delightful morning musicale. Mrs. Alexander delighted 
the guests with three piano solos. Master Harry Briggs 
gave a piano number and received many compliments, 
particularly from Mrs. Alexander. 

Mrs. Alexander added a tarantelle by Moszkowski as 
encore to her first number, and then contributed Grieg’s 
Norwegian Bridal Procession as an encore. She declined 
an encore after the Liszt Rhapsody, when a little more 
piano music might have been put in without injuring the 
program. Mrs. Alexander has fairly earned the title of 
artist. A hearing of one of her full programs is necessary. 
however, before it is safe to attempt to classify her among 
the many good pianists before the American public. Her 
playing last night gave an impression of great technical 
attainments and the possession of a free, brilliant tone. 
As an interpreter of MacDowell she must take a high 
rank. The musical people of Lincoln would welcome an 
announcement of a recital giving her an opportunity to 
show her gifts more than she could last night in but two 





| numbers 
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HE report that Ysaye has accepted the post of “chef 
d’orchestre” in New York was confirmed in Sunday’s 
issue of the Guide Musical. His resignation as professor at 
the conservatoire has also been accepted. Therefore there 
is no more room for doubt. There is loud lamentation 
among his friends and admirers. His going is an irrep- 
arable loss, not only for his pupils, by whom he has always 
been regarded as little less than a god, but by the entire 
musical world. 

His influence has been of immense benefit, not only in 
forming artists, in which his success is remarkable, but in 
every way stimulating and elevating the public taste. In 
one of my earlier letters I gave a translation of an article 
that appeared in Art Moderne, showing forth what Ysaye 
had done for music here in Brussels. 

His wonderful art and enthusiasm has had a far reaching 
effect; he has done infinitely more for his pupils than to 
simply teach them the violin; he has communicated to 
them some of his own enthusiasm and inspiration and love 
of the true and beautiful, so that he has formed here a 
galaxy of young artists who do him great credit, and 
who are already making for themselves important plans. 
I take pleasure in especially mentioning the Quatuor Zim- 
mer, formed by some of Ysaye’s advanced pupils, or rather 
they are no longer pupils but artists, as can be easily 
judged from their playing. This quatuor gave four séances 
during the winter, playing several of Beethoven’s quatuors, 
as well as some modern music, with good style and un- 
derstanding. A trio by Edouard Lalo, the part for piano 
being played by Mr. Storck, the well-known professor of 
piano, was especially good. 

At the last séance, which took place March 31, the pro- 
gram included, besides a trio and quatuor of Beethoven, a 
concerto of Bach for two violas, with accompaniment of 
three ‘cellos and a contre-basse. Leon Van Hout, pro- 
fessor at the conservatoire, played the part for first viola 
admirably. Another string quartet of young artists is the 
Schérg Quatuor, which in two séances gave programs 
including quartets by Beethoven, Schumann, Franck and 
Brahms, and they were well played. 

I write of these quartets and the programs chosen (as 
these young artists assuredly deserve to ,be encouraged) 
as instances of the good influences Ysaye has exerted 
among his pupils. The Quatuor Ysaye has left a great 
void in the delights of chamber music this winter. 

It is true that Mr. Thomson’s coming to settle in Brus- 
sels must be looked upon in the light of a great consola- 
tion as well as an immense advantage, but he has not been 
here long enough yet to become the idol of the public 
that Ysaye is, and we can only deeply and sincerely de- 
plore the sad fact that Ysaye is to be no longer among 
us. I feel confident, however, that what is so great a loss 
to us will prove an infinite gain to the United States. I am 
sure that Ysaye will stir up much enthusiasm and will 
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give new life to the musical movement in New York. hearing this wonderful work of genius it is almost impos- 
Still in many ways there seems to me disadvantages in so | sible to realize that anyone with any appreciation of mu- 


great a virtuoso giving himself up, which he will be 
obliged to do more or less, to the training and leading of 
an orchestra, and, although as violinist Ysaye has no supe- 
rior, this great master has not vet attained the superiority 


of the Germans as “chef d’orchestre.” He leads as the | 


great musician that he undoubtedly is, but he has not thus 
far attained to the complete control of his orchestra that 
is possessed by such leaders as Mottl, Richter and Wein- 
gaertner. I am sure the difference will be at once ob- 
served between Seidl and Ysaye. 

In leaders of orchestra Brussels is still far behind Ger- 
many, and this is especially noticeable after having heard 
Mottl and Weingaertner, as has been the case this winter, 
lead the same orchestra; the contrast is very marked. 

At the conservatoire where Mr. Gevaert leads, the move- 
ments are all dragged to an almost painful degree; there 
is correction, and the orchestra itself is excellent and the 
instruments are good, but there is a most decided lack of 
life and color, and with Mr. Dupont, leader of the popular | 
concerts, there is much to be criticised as regards a care- 
ful and musical interpretation. Our “chefs d’orchestre” 
here would do very well to take some lessons from their 
German neighbors. Therefore, although Ysaye is still not 
yet on the same level with the Germans as “chef d’or- 
chestre,” Brussels cannot afford to lose him, and it is with 
the deepest regret that we bid him farewell, and I am sure 
I express the sentiments of all Brussels when I say that, 
in spite of our sorrow at losing him, we wish him the best 
of luck and success in his new enterprise. 

As the opera season wanes its brilliance increases. Van 
Dyk is here now singing in ‘“Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Manon,” and with his usual success. Everyone 
agrees in thinking that although his voice seems tired and 
to have lost some of its freshness (which surely is not to 
be wondered at after a season of Wagnerian roles), still 
his interpretation is so fine, his understanding of the per- 
sonage and phrasing is so complete that his listeners are 
subjugated and charmed. I consider him an ideal Lohen- 
grin; he seems in very truth the mysterious knight, and 
to be penetrated with the beauty of the character. He not 
only shows himself a great artist in putting into relief 
the artistic beauty, but he expresses the inteliectual side 
as well, making us feel the thought and sentiment which 
Wagner wished to express. This is the highest expres- 
sion of art, to penetrate the listeners with the same senti- 
ments that inspired the author and are communicated to 
us by the artist. 

In this way of understanding and expressing art we can 
penetrate into the inner sanctuary of true art, which can- 
not fail to elevate and strengthen all who study it with the 
proper spirit. Ail this applies equally well to Van 
Dyk’s singing of Tannhauser. His comprehension of 
the role is very remarkable, putting into strong relief the 
salient phases of the character and the influences in their 
subtle effects. The first performance of “Manon” will not 
take place until Monday, so I must leave that for next 
time. 

What I have said in regard to Van Dyk is also applica- 
ble to Miss Marie Brema, who has just been giving a 
series of performances here—‘‘Orpheus” and “Samson 
and Dalilah.” Her voice has lost a great deal since last 
year, and it is especially noticeable in the role of Dalilah, 
which is far too low for her range of voice, so that the 
medium notes are quite without timbre, whereas the higher 
ones, F and G, for example, were clear as a bell. It is a 
great pity to spoil a fine voice by giving it work to which 
it is unequal, and this is Miss Brema’s case. In “Or- 
pheus” the lack of voice is not so marked, as the role is 
more suited to her range, but both as Orpheus and Dali- 
lah her acting is so wonderful and the interpretation shows 
such consummate art that we easily forgive defects of 
voice. 

“Les Maitres Chanteurs,” as it is called here, has been 
one of the great attractions at the Opéra this year. After 





sic could have written the following in regard to it, never- 
theless it is true that in 1885, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, appeared these words: ““Ihis music of ‘Les 
Maitres Chanieurs’ is not oniy tiresome and boring, but 
ugly. Two important things are lacking, rhythm and 
cone” (“le rhythme et la tonalite’). We either have dif- 
ferent ears to-day or else understand very differently. 

This music seems to me absolutely sparkling with life 
and melody and means so much; there has been so much 
written about this great work that it would be superfluous 
for me to enter into any analysis. 1 was, however, enthu 
siastic over the opera, although the representation was bu: 
an indifferent one; still, the beauty of the work is so great 
that it makes us even overlook, although we cannot hel; 
regretting, an indifferent interpretation. One enthusias 
tic artist told me that she had subscribed for all the per- 
formances of the “Maitres Chanteurs,”’ and was simply 
overwhelmed with its beauty and drank that in without 
criticising the performers. 

I am told that early in the season it was more carefully 
given, but now it is a somewhat lazy and go-as-you-please 
affair. Mr. Flon by no means has a very strict discipline 
and does not seem to tire himself in wielding his baton, 
whereas the musicians in the orchestra saw away on their 
instruments with about as much soul as if they were in 
reality sawing wood. Among the artists on the stage the 
men were not so bad. Mr. Seguin, as Hans Sachs, was 
excellent, by far the best. Mr. Journet as Pogner was 
also good and has a fine voice. Mr. Gilibert as Beck- 
messer did well, but Mr. Cossira was by no means an 
ideal Walter. Mlle. Mastio, although very pretty, did not 
do justice to the part of Eva, either in singing or acting. 

“Les Maitres Chanteurs” was first given in Brussels, in 
1885, but since 1889 it has been laid on the shelf until this 
winter, when probably, following the example of Paris, it 
was again brought out here, and with success. It is quite 
to the taste of the Brussels public and has constantly 
drawn good houses. “Hansel and Gretel’ has been one 
of the novelties this year. Much curiosity was evinced as 
to how this exquisite little opera would take here. To 
judge by the night I was there, it had but little success, 
for the house was almost empty; still, there have been a 
good many performances of it 

I found the music simply delicious 
way, thoroughly musical, and so expressive and descrip 
tive. The performance as a whole was pretty good. Ma 


It is perfect in its 


dame Landouzy as Gretel was rather too much of a raga 
muffin instead of the poetical littlhe German peasant girl 
that Humperdinck’s music conjures in our imagination 
“Fervaal,” by Vincent d’Indy, was again brought out with 
little success. Nearly everyone says it is uninteresting 
The hundreth performance of “Herodiade” took place a 
few nights ago. Massenet came from Paris in order to be 
present. He did not, however, lead the orchestra, as some 
expected, but was modestly hidden in a box until he was 
called before the public. 

The last nights of “Faust” and “Manon” are advertised 
for this week, and in a few days the opera will be closed 
and the orchestra will migrate to their summer quarters, 
the Vauxhall. Next week the last concert of the season 
will take place. It promises to be a most important affair 
It is to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Du 
pont’s career as chef d’orchestra. Van Dyk and Madame 
Caron are to take part, but of that and the account of re 
cent concerts I will give in my next 

Heven S. Nortu 


Trieste. 

Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” was on March 17 pro 
duced for the first time at Trieste. The difficult tenor 
part was assigned to Giuseppe Cremonini. Although he 
was somewhat embarrassed at first, he received warm ap- 
plause in the second act. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., May 14, 1898. 
I9S HELEN WRIGHT leaves this week for the 
Cincinnati Festival, and before her return will sing 
in oratorios in New Jersey and New York. Miss Wright 
is considering a very flattering offer to join one of the best 
concert companies next season. 

The laurel wreath which was presented to Mr. Zerrahn 
at the last concert of the Handel and Haydn Society was 
the gift of Mrs. M. D. Shepard, who has been associated 
with Mr. Zerrahn at the State musical festivals in New 
Hampshire as pianist for thirty years. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill announces a pupils’ recital to take 
place at Pierce Hall on Thursday evening, the 26th inst. 

The thirty-ninth recital of the Virgil Clavier School of 
Boston will be given on Monday evening by Miss Elza 
Lothner and her pupil, Miss Laura Anderson, assisted by 
Miss Helen L. Trickey, violinist. “A delightful program 
has been arranged for this recital. 

Walton Crocker has resigned his position as tenor in 
the choir of the First Church, on Berkeley street. 

._The foliowing is the program for Arthur Hubbard’s 
pupils’ recital to be given in Association Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, May 25: 

Vt 6.65 Vomv cad ka von cet ee aia dacelbaevis 


Carlo Ondricek 
be a ee eee) arene aes Dell’ Acqua 
Ruby Cutter 
IED. 06 4.3-0 devices taede loon ¢ foie sevese Mascheroni 
Chas. L. Hill. 
Pre TERE, FOR CG i 5.9.6 hs sdb oe tc c'c bes cK45 Raff 
Jennie Paine. 
S| eid See ae ee ye Liszt 
Zella Cole. 
Duce di tanti eroi, Maometto secondo............ Rossini 
L. W. Flint. 
Ave Maria, violin obligato................... Mascheroni 
Margaret Roche. 
ES NC SIGE RED. BRI gee eae Becker 
Dr. Joseph Dutra 
oe ER ey ee o> eee Verdi 
Hattie Goddard 
PONE ii ais Sdn dd da <e cO REA dO wn bin od wai Wagner 
Ce NS NR 5. ois. iid so Sid Php saws ecoeees Gliick 
Helen Day. 
Ah fors é lui, Traviata. . ls oo ele 
Ruby Cutter. 
Cujas Animam, Stabat Mater...................-- Rossini 
Michael J. Dwyer. 
Pees Te Saree. HS oo ns Howiead ve ods on os Mendelssohn 
Hattie Goddard. 
Quintet from Meistersinger..................---. Wagner 


Miss Maxim, Helen Day, Mr. Hill, John Dyer, 
William Nye. 

The closing exercises of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
for this season will be held in Steinert Hall June 20 and 21, 
afternoon and evening. Besides numerous private re- 
hearsals, eleven public recitals have been given by pupils 
of the schoo! this winter. Seventy-eight students played 
at these recitals, and with the exception of a few ensemble 
numbers the entire programs were performed from mem- 
ory. Two students, Miss Nellie Dean and Wm. Dietrich 
Strong, each gave a whole evening’s program. A recital 
by pupils will take place this afternoon in Steinert Hall. 

Miss Muriel Palmer made a great success of the con- 
tralto solos in “The Messiah” at the Sherbrooke festival, 
her deep, rich voice being exactly suited to the music of 
“The Creation,” which so many singers find so trying. 

Miss C. Marcia Craft has been engaged for the festival 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., on the 19th and 20th. She will sing 
the soprano part in “Elijah,” “Dich Theure Halle,” from 
“Tannhauser,” Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin,” in the 
septet from “Lucia,” and in the trio from the last act of 
“Faust.” Miss Craft, who is studying with Charles R. 
Adams, has made rapid progress in her art during the 
past year. 

The pupils of Miss Clara E. Munger gave their annual 
recital on Thursday evening in Steinert Hall, when they 
sung the following program: 

a the House Give Glimmering Light.......Beach 


Come Unto These Yellow Sands. . . Beach 
Mrs. Rice, Miss Richardson, Mrs. ‘Barnes, Mrs. Austin. 


GRAND 
PATRIOTIC 
SPECTACLE 








OUSA’ 


The Trooping 
ot the Colors, 


Boston, May 18; Portland, May 19; Providence, 
May 20; Worcester, May 21; Albany, May 23; New 
York, May 24 (Metropolitan Opera House). 














Rs TAM ASTER AB. BS hOB LS Saint-Saéns | 
Miss Carter 

Pie Fitna ORGS sin 5 vais 6 ibd nT eee oes Bemberg 
Miss Adams. 

Quis est homo (Stabat Mater).................-- Rossini 


Mrs. West and Mrs. Austin. 
Aria, Samson et Dalila. . tae. am 
Miss ‘Haynes. 


Cones Garis ae is Steen s baa cic zWaaee Beach 
Mrs. West 

a APNEA Sk iss kaice dota ehe codes ibabdus Gounod 
Mrs. Rice. 

Quartet, Little Brown Bee,.............ceceeeeees Beach 
Mrs. Rice, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Austin. 
ee Fe eee re Delibés 
Miss Lincoln. 
ge ee Re 
Sy MEER, » GANT is clas Chote Godel evel cmbedoetvas Lalo 
Mrs. Austin. 

Die Nachtigall.. - Sa ..Wallnéfer 
Blatter lasst die et 5, Ck bk. caiael Franz 
NUNN sot ica cMisbes cuted ou bsVans cv epiens Brahms 
Mrs. Perkins 
WY OE Ns a Srl nso hc ce sRON eee eR eta seb oae Brahms 
DG Wa tiled son Wht este de ho ab bk bebo Brahms 
Dike. hotet 000 Sa vues oo aae iv Sa.cs veh s cubs bac Brahms 
Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Austin. 
hat Pens sintiins cad Naas scene ces 9 tes ekaky) Logé 
Réverie FY nil dpa o's bak 4 haietnte ec <e's 0 ek pads cee 
Tea 0b BR ain 0iso bach cha rceik ns pbs veeiers Chaminade 
Miss White. 

Les Filles de Cadix.. SO em 
Meine Liebe ist grin. EE es wwlasedeicvie’ Brahms 
Miss Bate. 

Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser)................ Wagner 


Mrs. Barnes. 


Jerome Hanshue is engaged with the Castle Square 
Opera Company in Brooklyn, N. Y., this week of May 23 

There was a grand festival concert at the West Medford 
Baptist Church on the evening of May 3, when a chorus 
of twenty-five voices and a stringed orchestra of twenty 
pieces from the Daudelin School of Music appeared. The. 
chorus was under the direction of E. N. Saville. William 
E. Crosby, organist, and J. Daudelin, director. 

The annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn Society 
takes place on May 23, and it is expected there will be 
lively balloting. The Boston Daily Record has the follow- 
ing to say of the present condition of affairs in the so- 
ciety: 


Some of those members of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety who suffered defeat at the last annual meeting, when 
a board of government antagonistic to Mr. Lang’s con- 
ductorship was elected, have not accepted defeat grace- 
fully, but propose to make an endeavor to reinstate the 
former board of government. 

Last night a meeting of these members was held at the 
rooms of the Harvard Musical Association, 1 West Cedar 
street, in response to a circular which read thus: 

“If in sympathy with a movement to restore the control 
of the Handel and Haydn Society to the gentlemen who 
were so long identified with its management, and who 
were forced into a position last season whereby they con- 
sidered it their duty to resign, you are requested to meet 
at the rooms of the Harvard Musical Association, 1 West 
Cedar street, corner of Chestnut street, Tuesday evening, 
May 10, at 8 

. D. ANDREWs, 
“G. H. MEADER, 
“R. J. E_per.” 


The meeting was, of course, secret, but it is understood 
that those present discussed the plan of making another 
fight at the coming annual meeting, and if successful in 
electing their ticket, which will be practically the board 
of two years ago, to reinstate Mr. Lang as conductor. 

Of the former officers E. B. Hagar, vice-president, has 
publicly announced that he was out for good, and that he 
should never enter a meeting of the society again. A. P. 
Browne, president, and C. W. Stone, secretary, have not 
been as pronounced in their statements. 

One notable fact in connection with the present move- 
ment is that with hardly a exception the fifty-six members 
who withdrew have not attended the rehearsals of the so- 
ciety during the past year, and retain their membership 
only because they hold twenty-year membership tickets. 

If the old board can rally to their support enough of 
these former signers, who still retain a voice in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, though having none in the actual 
work of the chorus, they may precipitate an interesting 
fight. 

There is no question as to the feeling among the work- 
ing members of the society, and they will undoubtedly 
resist any attempt to restore the old order of things 

A number of new members equal to those who withdrew 
have been admitted during the past year, and naturally 
they have never met. 


National Congress of Mucielens: 





OMAHA. 


HE following official information reaches Tue Cov- 
RIER, and is published for the purpose of making 

clear the difference and distinction between a scheme 
called the National Congress of Musicians, to be held in 





Omaha, and the official musical event of the Omaha Trans- 

Mississippi and International Exposition, which is directed 

by Mr. Willard Kimball. The information we refer to is 

sent by those who are interested in the National Congress 

of Musicians, and reads: 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 





BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





Orricers. 

Maras. Winona S. SAWYER..........0eececeseeces President 
Mrs. Tuos. L. KimBat...... teeeecees Do 
Mrs. Kittie L. DuttTon,............ - Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. FRANK JOHNSON....... pau seenaee™ ) 

Mrs. Frances M. FORD...........00eeseeereeees Secretary 

Executive CoMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Wm. P. Harrorp, Mrs. D. C. Grrrert, Mrs. JENNIE 

E. Keysor, Miss Kate McHvueu, Mrs. Epirn M. Reep. 

e-fes OMAHA, Neb., May 11, 1898. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

Will you please print the following in order to correct a 
false impression: 

The engagement of lecturers and artists for the National 
Congress of Musicians, to be held in Omaha, has nothing 
whatever to do with the musical department of the ex- 
position. All congresses held in Omaha during the ex- 
position are under the Bureau of Education, which is a 
separate department. The musical department is under 
the direction of Willard Kimball, whose agent. Miss Julia 
Officer is. The congress is being organized by Homer 
Moore for the Bureau of Education. The two depart- 
ments have nothing in common, each being supreme in 
its own sphere. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith has accepted a place upon the execu- 
tive committee and will represent New York. The follow- 
ing essays will be read: “The Soul of Beethoven’s Music,” 
by Albert Ross Parsons; “Music as a Factor in an Ameri- 
can Education,” by Geo. C. Gow, Vassar College. 

From the same source this additional information has 
come to hand: 

Preparations for the National Congress of Musicians, to 
be held in Omaha in the near future, have progressed far 
enough to render it possible to submit an outline of the 
work to be presented and a partial list of those who are to 
take part in it. Much remains to be done perfecting the 
programs for the recitals and concerts, the details of which 
will be announced later on. 

The Congress will begin its sessions on the morning of 
Thursday, June 30, and will close on the evening of Mon- 
day, July 4. The days will be devoted to essays and re- 
citals, the evenings to concerts. The Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition has very generously placed at the disposal of 
the Bureau of Education, for these concerts, the Thomas 
orchestra and the Auditorium upon the Exposition 
grounds. It may be truly said that there is no finer con- 
cert room in the country than this Auditorium, and the 
great orchestra, organized and drilled by America’s lead- 
ing conductor, needs no word of commendation. 

As the first step in the organization of the Congress, 
the Bureau of Education appointed Homer Moore chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Congress and au- 
thorized him to select six gentlemen to constitute the re- 
mainder of the committee. Five have already accepted the 
positions offered them. They are as follows: Louis C. 
Elson, Boston; William H. Sherwood, Chicago; Ad. M. 
Foerster, Pittsburg; Ernst R. Kroeger, St. Louis, and 
John C. Fillmore, California. These gentlemen are rep- 
resentative musicians of national reputation, leaders in the 
advancement of arts in their sections of the country. Mr. 
Elson, musical editor of the Boston Advertiser, is a writer, 
lecturer and teacher second to none in the United States. 
Mr. Sherwood is universally characterized as “America’s 
greatest pianist” and is moreover a composer of marked 
ability. Mr. Foerster is one of the most original of our 
native composers and is especially successful in the clas- 
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sical forms. Mr. Kroeger is pianist and composer, the 
director of a fine music school and a writer upon musical 
subjects. Mr. Fillmore is a specialist in that department 
of Indian ethnology which pertains to music, and is one of 
the best known original investigators in that domain in the 
world. 

The program for each day includes four essays upon care- 
fully selected subjects, two recitals and an evening concert, 
as stated above. Among the subjects and their expounders 
already determined are the following: “The Beautifub in 
Music and in Nature,” Johannes Wolfram, of Cleveland; 
“The Piano and Emotion,” Constantin Sternberg, of Phil- 
adelphia; “The Relativity of Tones,” A. J. Goodrich, of 
Chicago; “Our National Music,” Louis C. Elson, of Bos- 
ton; “Music in the Public Schools,” N. Coe Stewart, of 
Cleveland; “The Harmonic Basis of Indian Music,” John 
C. Fillmore, of Claremont, California; “Indian Music and 
Ethnology,” Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, D. 
C.; “The Influence Upon Music of Greek and German 
Mythology,” John S. Van Cleve, of Chicago; “Music and 
the Development of Child Individuality,” William L. 
Tomlins, of Chicago. 

It is the intention to devote this Congress particularly 
to the advantage of American music and American mu- 
sicians. Omaha is a typical American city; it is situated 
almost in the centre of the country; its exposition is for 
the purpose of bringing the people of every State in the 
Union to a fuller realization of the vastness of our natural 
resources and of the immense field for expansion and de- 
velopment which only the years are needed to consum- 
mate. No more fitting opportunity will ever be presented 
than this one for the advancement of Americanism in 
musical art and the generous co-operation of the leading 
musicians of the whole country insures its fulfillment. 
The American composer is to have right of way at every 
concert and recital and his productions will be placed 
side by side with the greatest works Europe has given us. 
Monday, July 4, will be called “American Music Day,” 
and will be devoted especially to a discussion of the vari- 
ous phases of American music, past, present and future. 
The programs will be made up of compositions by Ameri- 
cans and an earnest effort will be made to so celebrate 
our national holiday that it will mark an epoch in the 
history of music on this continent. Saturday, July 2, will 
be called “Indian Music Day,” and will be devoted to an 
exposition of the results of original research in the music 
of the aborigines of Alaska, the United States and Mexico. 
The services of John C. Fillmore, principal of the mu- 
sical department of Pomona University, California, and of 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, D. C., have al- 
ready been secured and they will deliver addresses upon 
the music of the Indians of the United States. They will 
be assisted by Francis La Flesche, an Indian, now a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., who will sing a number of 
Indian songs to illustrate the addresses. Mr. Fillmore 
and Miss Fletcher are original investigators in the domain 
of Indian music, and are well known to ethnological stu- 
dents, not only in America, but in Europe. They will not 
only give to the world for the first time, at this Congress, 
a number of most important facts but recently discovered, 
but will also advocate some theories relative to what may 
be called natural selection in musical evolution, which will 
without doubt shed valuable light upon the very important 
subject of the nature and origin of primitive music. It is 
expected that two other investigators, well known in their 
departments, will co-operate with Mr. Fillmore and Miss 
Fletcher, and deal with the music of the Alaskans and of 
the Aztecs. The evening concerts will be devoted to com- 
positions founded upon Indian themes, among which will 
be heard the famous “Indian Suite” recently composed 
by MacDowell and a symphonic poem composed by Ernst 
Kroeger, of St Louis. 


Froehlich School Concert. 


The annual students’ concert occurs in Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Harlem, on June 3, and the ‘public may expect a 
good one. Prominent on the program will be composi- 
tions by the director, Severin Froehlich, both vocal and 
for violin. Other composers represented will be Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Lachner, Leschetizky, 
Grieg, Leonard, de Beriot and Thomas. 
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“Fra Diavolo” at the American. 


O take “Fra Diavolo” quite seriously, even as a comic 
opera, seems out of the question at the present day. | 
It has been upon the stage too long. It may soon celebrate 
its diamond wedding if there is anyone left who will at- 
tend the ceremonies. True, there are some portions of 
Auber’s music that convey, notwithstanding the thinness 
of orchestration, an impression of life and gayety not al- 
together unattractive; but these are oases in a meaningless 
desert, and can only stand out in attractive freshness when 
imbued with delicacy of sentiment and of art. 

The presentation by the Castle Square Company was, 
taken altogether, crude and abounding in too strong con- 
trasts. Would-be-humor pervaded even the scenes which 
spoke plainly for themselves without interpolated chro- 
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moesque touches. A minority present rippled into laugh- 
ter, it is true, during the unnecessary absurdities in Zer- 
lina’s disrobing scene, and were amused by the antics of | 
Giacomo and Beppo during the best chorus singing of the 
evening—the excellent pastoral chorus in the third act. 
Perhaps the company felt it time to give the minority 
their innings. The chorus sang fairly well also in the first 
part of the finale to the second act, but in the last part 
there were some bad breaks in the orchestra and false 
notes among the singers. The overture was well played. 
The central figure, Fra Diavolo (Thomas H. Persse), 
was romantic enough to captivate maidens in their teens 
and in their forties. He was fascinating, graceful and put 
into his smile and glance that touch of sardonic humor 
which the role demanded. His best song, really beautiful 
in tone and expression, was the serenade in the second act. 
The barcarolle in the first act also won much applause. 
So, too, did the romanza “On Yonder Rock Reclining” 
by Zerlina and Fra Diavolo, and it gave opportunity for 
some excellent acting. Edith Mason (Zerlina) was at her 
best in this and in the prayer to the “Holy Virgin,” her 
high tones being especially clear and full. The humorous 
duet “I Don’t Object,” between the English tourist, Lord 
Allcash (Arthur Wooley) and Lady Allcash (Bessie Fair- 
bairn), presented some clever acting also, and it was sung 
with spirit. Jay C. Taylor, as Lorenzo, Captain of the 
Carbineers, was not devoid of some merit as a singer and 
was properly stiff and straight as a soldier. The other 
characters were Beppo and Giacomo, William Woolf and 
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| Frank Ranney; the landlord, Dashiell Madeira; the bride- 
| groom, J. C. Gibson. 

Next week, owing to numerous requests, the fine per- 
formance of “Faust” will be repeated, with a cast includ- 
ing many of the best soloists in the large company. There 
will be in all 150 people in the production. 


Marion Ivet. 


One of the most promising young singers of the 
Castle Square Opera Company is Miss Marion Ivel, 
who is but nineteen years old, and has already ap- 
peared in such roles as Lady Allcash, “Fra Diavolo”; 
Ruth, “Pirates of Penzance”; Martha, “Faust”; Lady 
Jane, “Patience,” &c. 

Miss Ivel, as her picture proves, is a very handsome 
and stately young woman who has met with considerable 
success as an elocutionist prior to her engagement in 
opera. 

This week Miss Ivel appears with the Castle Square 
Opera in Brooklyn, playing in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pinafore.” The Yankee spirit is very pronounced 
in Miss Ivel, and she comes by this naturally, having been 
borh in Boston. 


Bernard ‘Sinsheime r. 


The difficult compositions played lately at entertain- 
ments by Bernard Sinsheimer, the violinist—among them 
the celebrated “Parsifal’” paraphrase by Wilhelmj—point 
him out as one of the most ambitious among resident 
violinists. And his execution and improvement in ex- 
pression seem to keep pace with his ambition 


Virgil Pianists in Brooklyn. 

Albert Burgemeister and Miss Florence Traub, talented 
pianists of the Virgil Piano School, will play at a benefit 
concert at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday even- 
ing, May 20. 

The proceeds are to be devoted to aiding the educated 
poor in Brooklyn. The society having this particular 
work in charge is under the direction of Miss Mary A 
Fisher, who is also the founder. 


Barron Berthald’s New Teacher. 


The constant development and improvement in Barron 
3erthald’s voice is beginning to surprise his friends. Some 
of them insist that he has been studying with some 
teacher since last they heard him. “Tell us now honestly, 
you have been studying with someone, haven’t you?” said 
an inquiring musician to him the other day. “Yes,” said 
Mr. Berthald, “I have; with myself.” 

The results seem to be satisfactory, judging from these 
comments upon his singing at festivals in the West: 


Mr. Berthald’s fine voice won him an ovation. It is 
clear, rich, sweet and powerful and possesses attributes of 
greatness. His singing of the Preislied from the “Meister- 
singer” was a masterpiece —Courier-Journal, May 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 





From “The Meistersinger” several ~selections were 
given, but the gem of the program was the singing of 
Walter’s Preislied by Mr. Berthald. This young tenor. 
who has been heard here before, brought out exquisitely 
all the sweetness and tenderness that the master composer 
put into the music of the song.—Louisville Commercial, 


May 12. 





The bright particular star of the evening, however, was 
Barron Berthald, the man who became famous in a single 
night a few years ago. In the two selections which he 
presented, the Preislied and Lohengrin’s Narrative, he 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm and was forced to respond 
to many enthusiastic recalls. His voice is of great carry- 
ing power and of fine quality—The Louisville Dispatch, 


May 12. 





Barron Berthald sang the Prize Song from “The 
Meistersinger” and earned an ovation. His manly, virile 
voice and hearty way of singing insure him a welcome 
from any audience, and he got a royal welcome to-night 
Later he sang an aria from Verdi’s “Lombardi” with 
equal success. He combines in a rare degree the charm 
of the lyric style with the vigor of the dramatic—(Ann 
Arbor) Detroit Tribune, May 5. 
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Overture, Phedre. ’92, ’94. Funeral March. ’96 (2), 97. (Liszt WAGNER— pestis. 

Le Cid, ’94. SCHUBERT— Rienzi, Overture. ’92, ’93, ’97. : a,” 
Overture. Fantasia, op. 103. '93, ’96, ’98. (Mottl.) The Flying Dutchman, Overture. '92 (2), ’93, '97 (2). 
a Rhapsody. Three Marches, op. 40. ’93, 94. (Thomas.) bie yy Overture. ‘92 (2), '93, '94, '95, ’96 (2), 

arch. ’ r : (2). ? 

Suite, Les Erinayes. (9 97, ’98. see o> Tannhauser, Bacchanale. ‘92, 93 (2), '94, '95, '96, 

Suite, Esclarmonde. SCHUMAN N— Y (2). 3 E 

Ballet Music, Thais. os. Overture, Genoveva, op. 81. "92, ’95. Tannhauser, March. ‘94, 96 (2), '97. 

Suite No. 7, Scenes Alsaciennes. 94. Manfred, op. 115. 04. Tannhauser, Introduction, Act III. ’93, ’95,’ 

Lohengrin, Vorspiel. 92, 94 (2), '96 (2), tg "98. 


MENDELSSOHN— Overture. ‘92, '96, 98. 
; + nas , , Ranz des Vaches. Lohengrin, Introduction, Act III. ‘94. 
er ee a ee Entracte. ‘o. Tristan and Isolde, Vorspiel. ’o1, ’92, 94 (2), ’95 (2), 


97. - ; s 
Concert Overture, Fingal’s Cave, op. 26. ’93. Invocation of the Alpine Fay. ’93. 


re. 9 Bs. te 
Manfred’s Address to Astarte. Tristan and Isolde, Closing Scene. ‘91, '94 (2), 95 (2), 








Concert Overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 97, 98 
op. 27. ‘92. SCHUMANN— fe lites ae 
Concert Overture, Melusina, op. 32. ’92, '96 (2). Pictures from the Orient, op. 66. ’95. (Reinecke.) -_ — Peete ay Ph TOO Os 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘94, ’97. Traeumerei. 94, ’97. Die Meist Satectiucll Act IL ’ , 
Scherzo. 94. Pat ose le ©. a” ntroduction, Act 91, 93, 
or Carnival of Flanders. ’94. Die Meistersinger, Quintet, Act III. ’93, ’97. 
Wedding March. Die Meist P { the Guilds, Act III. 
Spring Song. ’96 (2). SGAMBATI— ie Meistersinger, Procession of the Guilds, Act 
MEYERBEER— T Fh ee I 
. . : e Deum laudamus. ’94. . Die Meistersinger, Dance of Apprentices, Act III. 
Ballet Music, Robert Le Diable. ’gz. SHELLEY ’93, 96, '97, 98. 
MOSZ2KOWSKI— Symplionic Foam: Pecavea. ie eek: Me Die Act Ti eo, ne of the Mastersingers. 
oabdil. "92. : 2 ’ c ’ » DP, 
Vorspiel, Malaguena. SIEBMANN— Die Meistersinger, Finale, Act III. '93, ’97, ’98. 
Scherzo-Valse, Moorish Fantasia. Two Intermezzi, Romanza and Scherzo. ’96. Das Rheingold, introtection and song of the Rhine- 
Dereags Denes, 26: 8; SMETANA Das Rheingcld, Wotan beholds Walhalla. ‘95 
_— as Rheingo otan beholds Walhalla. '95. 
MOZART— Overture to a Comedy (Prodana nevesta). ‘93, ’97. Das Rheingold, og Scene and Rhine-daughters’ 
Overture. The Magic Flute. 93, ’96. Symphonic Poem. Wallenstein’s Camp. ’96. Lament. ’95, 
Fugue, C minor. ’94. Symphonic Poem, Richard III. ’96. Die Walkiire, Vorseiel, Act I. ’93. 
NICODE— Symphonic Poem, My Fatherland. Die Walkiire, Ride of the Valkyries. ‘92 (2), '93 
Symphonic Variations, op. 27. ’92. The Moldau. ’94 (2), ’95, ’97, ’98. 94 (2), ’95, ’96 (3), '97, '98. 
ymp a Visegrad. ‘96 Die Walkiire, Magic Fire Scene. ‘91, '92, '94, ’95 
NICOLAI— Serkan: ier ‘ 
Festival Overture, Ein’ Fest Burg (with chorus). ’97. were sieges eae Songs. 2. 
Overture, The Merry Wives of Windsor. ’94. SPOHR— Siegfried, Waldweben. 92, 6 (3), ’97 (2). 
PAINE— Overture, Jessonda. ’95. Siegfried, Ascending Bromahittie’s s SRock: "95. 
Columbus March and Hymn. ’93. STRAUSS, RICHARD— Die Gétterdammerung, Morning Dawn. ’92, ’95. 
PARKER. H. W Vorspiel, Guntram. ’95. Die Gotterdammerung, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
Nae’ a Wer Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20. ’97, ’98. 92, 93, 94, 95 (2), ’97 (2). 
Count Robert of Paris. ‘93. Tone Poem, Death and Transfiguration, op. 24. ’95. | WAGNER— 
RAFF— Rondo, Till Eulenspiegel, op. ’95, 96 (2). Die goa EE Siegfried’ s Funeral March, 
March Movement, Lenore. ’96. Tone Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra, op. 30. 97 (2), ’92, "93, 95, "96, ’97, ’98. 
REZNICEK, VON— ; "98. - Die Goetterdaemmerung, Finale. ‘92, 95. 
Donna Diana. ’95. STRAUSS, JOSEPH— Parsifal, Vorepicl ‘92, 94 (2), 99, 97,98. 
Oveatene. Waltz, Sphaerenklaenge. 92. — Good Friday’ Pare and Transformation 
Waltz-Interlude. STRAUSS, JOHANN— Parsifal Titurel’s Funeral Procestion 96, 97. 
RHEINBERGER— Waltz, Seid umschlungen. "92. Eine Faust Ouverture. ’91, 
The Capuchin’s Sermon. Wallenstein’s Camp. ’g2. va — ee 23 a '92, * @, *98. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF— ah ag — ares ne ; aisermarsch. "92, '94, '95, '97, '98. 
Suite of Characteristic Dances, Mlada. ’97. va eel og” poms Te agg 94- Siegfried Idyl. ‘92, ’93 @), 34 "9% (2), 98. 
Suite, Scheherazade, op. 35. ’97, ’98. ’ = —. 7 WEBER— ; 
ROENTGEN SVENDSEN— Overture, Preciosa. '96. 
Ballad on 8 Norwegian Folkson 06 Carnival in Paris. ‘ga. Overture, Der Freyschuetz. ’92, '94, '95, '98. 
g. . TINEL— ont ange m0 
ROSSINI— 7 verture eron. ‘92, 96. 
Overture, William Tell. ’oa. Fete dans le Temple de Jupiter, op. 21. ‘92. Overture, Jubilee. ’95. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY— Invitation to Dance. ‘92, ’96. (Berlioz.) 
RUBINSTEIN— Fantasia, The Tempest, op. 18. 04. Invitation to Dance. ’96 (2), 97. (Weingaertner.) 
Overture, Anthony and Cleopatra, op. 116. ’95. Marche Slave, op. 31. 04, ’96, ’98 WEINGAERTNER ae } 
Overture, Dimitri Donskoi. ’94. Fantasia, Francesca da brated op. 32. 96 S h P a, Ki L ‘ 
Bal Costume, Second Suite, op. 103. 92. Suite, D major, op. 43. ’ iy ae 
Ballet Music, Nero. ’94. ’ Capriccio Latics, op. 45. hos. onesie Midni ‘ 
SAINT-SAENS— Serenade, op. 48 9 Fantasia, Midnight at Sedan. ’96. 
Symphonic pom. Le Rouet d’ Omphale, op. 31. ’92, Yee es 12, op. 49. 94 (2), 96 (3), ’98. Artas, Concertos, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOs. 
94, 97 (2 uite, op a9 
Marche Heroique, op. 34. 96. Reves d’Enfant. igs oon a Flute. ’93 
Symphonic, Poem Danse Macabre, op. 40. ’92, ’96. " Danse Baroque. : ' 
Suite, op. 49. ’96. Suite No. 3, op. 55. 93, ’97. BACH— 
Suite, Algerienne, op. 60. 93. Suite No. 3, op. 55. ’95. Concerto for two Violins. ’93. 
SCHARWENKA, PHILLIP— Elegy. Sonata for Violin Alone, G minor. ’98. 
Fruehlingswogen, op. 87. ’92. gal ste a8 got a BACH-TAUSIG— 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER— ochaes Momeme, tig fm) 95. t,'06 Toccata and Fugue (Piano Solo). ‘oz. 
Vorspiel, Mataswintha. "93. Overture-Fantasia, Romeo and Jel an” , ’9s,’97. | BEETHOVEN— 
SCHILLINGS— 4 Souvenir de Florence, op. 70. ’93. Concerto for Piano, No. 4, G major, op. 58. ’92, ’98. 
Vorspiel, Act II., Ingwelde. 'g7. Suite from Ballet Cassenoisette, op. 71. ’92. Concerto for Violin, D major, op. 61. ’94, ’97. 
a Waltz from Ballet, Dornroeschen. ’94. Fantasia for Piano, Orchestra and Chorus, ‘op 80. 
SCHOLZ et, p 96. 
Suite, W : ’ Danse Cosaque. ‘94. - Scene and Aria, Ah! perfido. ’97. 
uite, Wandering, op. 74. ‘94. ® 
SCHUBERT. mee cantabile and Waltz movement, Symphony Ser 92. 
— ongs— 
Theme and Variations, Quartet, D minor. ’g2 (2), Finale, sy ES No. 6. Pathetique, ’97. ie Trommel geruehret. 


‘93, '97, 98. Ballade, Voyvode. ’97. Freudvoll und leidvoll. 
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Trio, Tremate, op. 116. ’96. 

Song, Adelaide. ‘92. 
BEMBERG— 

Song, Nymphs and Fauns. ’94. 
BERLIOZ— 


Reverie, La Captive, op. 12. 92. 
Serenade, The Damnation of Faust. 
BRAHMS— ’ : 
Concerto for Violin, D major, op. 77. ‘94, 96 (2). 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, B flat major, op. 83. ’95. 
Concerto for Violin and ’Cello, C major, op. 102. ‘gs. 





97. 


1 Hungarian Dance, for Violin. ’97. (Joachim.) 
Song, Meine Liebe ist gruen. 92, ’95. 
Song, Liebestreu. ’95. 
Song, Staendchen. ‘95. 


BRUCH— 
Concerto for Violin, No. 1, G minor, op. 26. ’94. 
Concerto for Violin, No. 2, Op. 44. 08. 
Romanza for Violin, op. 42. ‘97. 
Fantasia for Violin (Scotch), op. 64: ’94, ’95. 


CAPOCCI— 
Toccata (Organ Solo). 96. 
CHAMINADE— 
Conzertstueck for Piano, op. 40. ’95. 
CHOPIN— 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, F minor, op. 21. ‘gz. 
Etude for Piano, No. 7, op. 25. 
Nocturnes, Waltzes (Piano Solo). ‘’92, '93, ’94 


CHOPIN-LISZT— 


Deux Chants Polonais for Piano. ‘98. 
DAVIDOFF— 

Fantasia for ’Cello. ’95. 
DELIBES— 

Song, The Maids of Cadiz. ’94. 
DELSART— 

Fantasia for ’Cello. ’g93. 
DUBOIS— 

Concerto for Violin, D minor. ’98. 
DVORAK— 

Concerto for Violin, op. 53. ‘91, 95. 


Concerto for ’Cello, op. 104. °97 (2). 
St. Ludmilla. 


Aria, “Oh, Grant Me,” 92. 
ERKEL— 
Aria, Erszebeth. ‘96. 
ERNST— 
Hungarian Airs, for Violin. 95. 
FOOTE— 
Concerto for ’Cello, op. 33. ’94. 
GLEASON— 
Romanza, “Deep in My Heart,” Otho Visconti. ‘92. 
GLUCK— 
Aria, “O del mio dolce ardor,” Paride ed Elena. ’g1. 
Aria, Iphigenie en Tauride. ‘92. 
GODARD— 


Concerto for Violin, No. 2, G minor, op. 131. 92. 


GOLTERMANN— 


Concerto for ’Cello, D minor. ‘97. 
GOMEZ— 
Ballata, Il Guarany. ’94. 
GOUNOD— 
Aria, “Lend me your aid,” The Queen of Sheba. ’93. 


08. 


Philemon et Baucis. 


‘97, "98. 
92. 


Aria, “He has lost my trace,” 
GRIEG— 

Concerto for Piano, op. 16. 

Song, Eit Syn (A Vision). 
GUILMANT— 


Adoration—-Allegro, for Organ. ’96. 


Symphony for Organ and Orchestra. ’98. 
HANDEL— 

Concerto for Organ, No. 1. ’98. 
HAYDN— 

Recitative and Aria, “The Creation.” ’97. 
LALO— 

Concerto for ’Cello. ’98. 
LEONCAVALLO— 

Prologue, Pagliacci. ’97. 
LISZT— 

Concerto for Piano, No. 1, E flat. ’94, ’96. 

Hungarian Fantasia. ’92, '97. 

Polonaise, No. 2 (Piano Solo). 92. 

Rhapsodies (Piano Solo). ’93. 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14, for Piano. ’98. 
MacDOWELL— 

Concerto for Piano, No. 1, A minor. ‘94. 
MASSENET— 

Aria, “Pleurez mes yeux,” Le Cid. 93, ’95. 

Vision Fugitive, Herodiade. ’g95, ’97 
MENDELSSOHN— 

Concerto for Violin, op. 64. ’96, ’97. 
MOSZKOWSKI— 

Espagnole, for Piano. ’98. 
MOZART— 


The Marriage of Figaro. 
Recit. and Aria, “E Susanna non vien.” 
Aria, “Voi che sapete.” ‘92. 
Aria, “Dove sono.” ’94. 
Die nen’ aus dem Serail. 
“Wer ein Liebchen.” 
‘ Aria "“Solche hergelauf’ne Laffen.” 
Song, The Violet. ’94. 


NAPRAVNIK— 
Nocturne, D flat (Piano — 94. 


comme GAERTNER, cus 


For terms, dates, etc., address ee THRANE, 
Decker Building, New York. 
533 West End Avenue. 


’92. 


’95. 





OP aces 





NEVIN— 8 Die | = alkuere, Wotan’s Farewell. ’o1, ioe 94, ‘OS, 
Song. At Twilight. ’92. ‘ 
ee Die Walkuere, Siegmund’s Love Song. ‘93. 
PAINE cj < ee ee 
Aria, “O God, forsake me not,” St. Peter. ’92. Die Goetterdaemmerung, osing | cene. ‘93, '94, ‘90 
PADEREWSKI— Parsifal, Kundry’s Solicitations. 96. 
C for Pi re ; Parsifal, Good Friday’s Spell ’O7, ‘ 
CBSSNS SOt Fine, A MBSE, OP. tf. BS Parsifal, Funeral Proc ession and Glorification. ’97, 98 
Mh Die beiden Grenadiere. ‘95. w ; 
A sth Pz hrase for Violin, Parsifal. ‘94. (Wilhelmj. 
Grand Fantasia for Violin. ‘94. a ne wusen. — nap ad 
OF ge Se Lee “Conzertstueck, for Piano, op. 79. ‘92 
a shar ; Re a 3 Polonaise Brillante, op. 72. ‘92, '97. (Liszt.) 
Concerto for Piano, C minor, op. 185. "93. Scene, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” Oberon. '92 
REINECKE— Scene and Aria, Der Freyschuetz. ‘92. 
Adagio from Concerto for Harp. ’93. Solo for Clarinet, op. 73. ‘92. 
RHEINBERGER— WIENIAWSKI— 
Concerto for Organ, No. 2, G minor. ’95. Air varie, for Violin, op. 15. 92. 
RUBINSTEIN— Concerto for Violin, D minor. ‘98. 


Concerto for Piano, No. 3, G. major, op. 45. ‘92. , CuHoraL Works AND ComposiTIons PerrorMepD WITH THE 

Concerto for Piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70. ’92, '96, sei ce 

’97, 08. ASSISTANCE OF A CHORUS. 
SAINT-SAENS— | BACH— f ‘ 

Tarantelle for Flute and Clarinet, op. 6. ‘92, 97. Chorale and Chorus, Reformation Cantata. ‘98. 


Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for Violin, op. | RBEETHOVEN— 
’95, * Fantasia for Piano, Orchestra and Chorus, op. 80. 
Concerto for "Cello, op. 33- "94. : Hallelujah, Mount of Olives, op. 85. ’96. (Apollo 
Concerto for Piano, No. 4, C minor, op. 44- ‘92. | Club.) 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3, B minor, op. 61. ‘04, '95. March and Chorus, The Ruins of Athens, op. 114. °96. 
Fantasia for Harp, op. 95. ’94. Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 92, ’94, ° 
Fantasia, Organ Solo, op. 101. (Apollo Club), ’97. 
Aria, * ‘Amour viens aider,” Samson and Delila. "92, 95. | BR AHMS— 
Aria, “Samson — will be in my power.” ’98. "A Genes Requiem. ’98 
eo for Paco B flat minor, op. 32. ‘93. Olaf Trygvasson, op. §0. 97. 
| SCHUBERT— ete : bier MENDELSSOHN— 
Song, Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel. ’o2, '04.. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘97. 
Song, The Wanderer. ‘91. . You Spotted Snakes. 
Song, fa den Leiermann. ‘95. Through the House. 
Song, To Sylvia. ‘95. One Hundred and Fourteenth Psalm. ‘98. 
Song, Rastlose Liebe. ‘95. ; , NICOLAI- 
Grand Fantesia tor Fiano. 9S (Lieat) Festival Overture, Ein’ feste Burg. '97. 
SCHUMANN— , aon 
Fantasia for Violin, op. 131. '93. WAGNER— ’ 
Concerto for Piano, A minor, op. 54. 'o8. hee 1 Dutchman, Spinning Chorus and Bal- 
com ich one mi. 93. Tanahacuser, Bacchanale. ’'97 
Song, The Two Grenadiers. 92. Tannhaeuser, March and Chorus ; ‘97. ; ure 
Parsifal, Funeral Procession and Glorification. '97, ’98 
SCHUECKER— . : 
Fantasia di Bravura, for Harp. ’92. Tue Fo.itowinc Sovotsts Have APPEARED IN THE COURSE 
Solo for Harp, At the Fountain. ‘93. or THESE CONCERTS. 
Fantasia for Harp, op. 35. 97. vie iain CO 
SEEBOECK— a ' wei , 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, D minor. ’95. PIANO—Raiael Joseffy, Ignace Paderewski, Miss Aus 
oe: der Ohe, Mme. Rive King, Emil Liebling, Mrs. Fannie 
SERV AIS— . : ’ Bloomfield-Zeisler, A. Carpe. 
Fantasia for "Cello, O cara memoria. ‘g2. VIOLIN—Max Bendix 
Fantasia for ’Cello, Le Desir. ‘gz. : aAN—Max Dendix. 
SITT— V IOLA—A. Junker. 
Concert Piece for Viola. ’95. CELLO—B. Steindel 
Concerto for Violin, D minor. ’97.+ FLUTE—Vigo Andersen 
SOMMERVELLE— F CLARINET-—J. Schreurs 
EI - iasa Melody. '94 FRENCH HORN—H. Dutschke 
S zn: HARP—E. Schuecker 
» Tio! Jo Sesangscene. ’O7 = Seer ‘ : 
ae ag Violin, No. 8, Gesangscenc 97 VOCALISTS—Sig. Antonio Galassi, Emil Fischer, 
| STAI FOR Tri h M ; Mme. C. de Vere, Mme. Julie Wyman, Miss Ida Klein, 
ie Two Old Irish Melodies. ‘94 Signor Campanini, Wm. Ludwig, Miss M. Hall, Geo. ©. 
STRAUSS, RICHARD— Holmes, Miss M. Mead. 
Fantasia for French Horn, op. 11. ’92. SECOND SEASON (1892-98) 
lg '92 PIANO—F. Busoni, Mrs. F. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Wm. 
THOMAS A , Sherwood, I. Paderewski, X. Scharwenka. 
Mad Scene, Hamlet. ’o4. we Bendix, J. Marquardt, F. Esser, Th 
THOMAS, A.— ta : 
Polonaise, Mignon. ’97. CE LLO—B Steindel, L. Amato. 
THOMAS, GORING— | FLUT E— V 2 Andersen. 
Song, Ma Voisine. ’92. | CLARINET—J. Schreurs. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY— ; <n | HARP—E. Schuecker. 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23. '91,'97. | VOCALISTS Mme. Ragna Linné, Mrs. Werbke- 
Fantasia de Concert, op. 56. ‘92. Burckard, G. E. Holmes, W. Mockridge, Mme. L. Nor- 
VAN DER STUCKEN— | dica, Chas. ‘Keat te ), Miss M. Fish, Miss M. Brentano 
Song, Fallih, Fallah. ’94. rHIRD SEASON (1898-94) 
VIEUXTEMPS— PIANO—E. A. MacDowell, Miss Aus der Ohe 
Concerto for Violin, No. 1, E major, op. 10. ‘93 ORGAN—W. Middelschulte 
Concerto for Violin, No. 4, D minor, op. 31. ‘95 VIOLIN—M. Bendix. H. Marteau. 
Fantaisie Appassionata. ‘97. ‘CELLO—B. Steindel. 
ny ane ny SLO “ HARP—E. Schuecker. 
: on es, ee a ee. VOCALISTS—Madame van Arnheim, Madame Ma- 
WAGN ER— are terna (2), Plunket Greene, G. E. Holmes, Mrs. M. Fish- 
Rienzi, Rec. and Aria, “Gerechter Gott.” 93. Griffin, Miss F. H. Thompson, C. A. Knorr, Mrs. E. 
The Flying Dutchman, Rec. and Aria, “The Term’s | Eames. 
Expired.” ‘92 (2). FOURTH SEASON (1894-95) 
The Flying Dutchman, Ballad, “Yo ho!” ‘92. ’97. ‘ - Be es re “ie 
The Flying Dutchman, Duo, “Like to a Vision.” PIANO—W C. Seeboeck, H. von Schiller, R. Joseffy. 
’92, ’97. ORGAN—C. Eddy 
Tannhaueser, Aria, “Dich theure Halle.” ‘’g2 (2), VIOLIN—M. Bendix, César Thomson, E. Boegner, 
93, '96. E. Ysaye. 





Tannhaueser, Aria, “Elizabeth’s Prayer.” ’'93. 


VIOLA—A. Yunker 


Tannhaueser, Aria, “To the Evening Star.” ‘’93, 94. osuah he 

Tristan and Isolde, Isolde’s Liebestod. 92, ’94. CELLO—B. Steindel 

Die Meistersinger, Pogner’s Address. ’94. HARP—E. Schuecker 

Die Meistersinger, Hans Sach’s 2 peo Act 3. or. VOCALISTS-—Mme. L. Blauvelt, Miss E. Gifford, Miss 
Die Meistersinger, Prize Song. 'o C. Desvignes, Max Heinrich 


Die Walkuere, Scene Briinnhilde nen Wotan, Act 3. ’04 


(Continued on page 32.) 











Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand S ra Tenor from Milan, Paris 

Metropolitan Opera House and Dam- 

rosch — Company. Vocal and Dra- 

gas eacher with the best Italian e 
PI. moeg ‘Mme. Sophia Scaichi, Mile. TEN OR. 


Emma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
and Edouard de Reszké, Mel- 
ba, Plangon, Campanari and 
Bevignant. 


STUDIO: 14 West 34th St. (Room 46), NEW YORK. 


DIRECTION : 


VICTOR THRANE, 
“~s~-"Decker Buliding, New York 
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FIFTH SEASON (1895-96). 
PIANO—Mme. F. Bloomfield-Zeisler, I. Paderewski, 
Miss R. Zeisler, Mrs. J. Hess-Burr. 
ORGAN—W. Middelschulte. 
VIOLIN—F. Ondricek, E. Sauret, M. Bendix, M. Mar- 
sick. 
’CELLO—B. Steindel. 
VOCALISTS—G. W. Fergusson, Miss M. Hall, Mme. 
A. Materna, Miss E. Gifford, Miss F. Thompson, G. Ham- 
lin, C. W. Clark. 


SIXTH SEASON (1896-97). 


PIANO—H. Bruening, L. Godowsky, Mme. T. Car- 
refio. 

ORGAN—C. Eddy, W. Middelschulte. 

VIOLIN—J. van Oordt, C. Halir, B. Huberman. 

’CELLO—B. Steindel, L. Stern. 

VOCALISTS—Mme. L. Nordica, Madame Januschow- 
as Miss S. A. Harrington, D. Firangcon- Davies, Miss 
N. E. Harrington, E. H. Dermitt. 


SEVENTH SEASON (1897-98). 


PIANO—R. Pugno, A. Siloti, J. Hofmann (2), Miss 
L. Sanford. 

ORGAN 

VIOLIN—E. Ysaye (2), L. Kramer, E. Bare, H. Mar- 
teau. 

’CELLO—Bruno Steindel, J. Gérardy. 

HARP—E. Schuecker. 

VOCALISTS—Signor Campanari, Mme. L. Nordica, 
Miss Helen Buckley, Miss N. Estelle Harrington, Mrs. 
ne Wilson, Mrs. Ch. Nielson-Dreier, G. Hamlin (2), 

Holmes, Pol. Plangon, Mrs. J. S. Jacoby, Mrs. S. 
lh Bi Mrs. M. Fish- Griffin, C. W. Clark (2), J. S. 


Baernstein. 
THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 
SEVENTH SEASON, 1897-1898. 


TRUSTEES—George E. Adams, Allison V. Armour, 
D. H. Burnham, C. N. Fay, Chas. R. Corwith, Charles D. 
Hamill, Bryan Lathrop, Philo A. Otis, Wm. B. Walker. 

CONDUCTOR—Theodore Thomas. 

ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR—Arthur Mees. 

MANAGER—Miss Anna Millar, Auditorium Tower. 

OFFICERS—George E. Adams, president; Bryan La- 
throp, vice-president; Philo A. Otis, secretary; F. J. Wes- 
sels, treasurer. 

FIRST VIOLINS—L. Kramer, principal; E. Bare, F. 
Esser, A. Krauss, L. Becker, L. Schoeniger, R. Seidel, 
O. Schmidt, H. Braun, J. Chapek, E. Kruschwitz, C 
Troll, L. Nurnberger, G. Du Moulin, J. Novak. 

SECOND VIOLINS—B. Kuehn, principal; F. Hladky, 
C. Hillmann, F. Mittelstaedt, A. Busse, H. Rabe, A. Ul- 
rich, J. ag E. Wagner, J. Baumgartner, C. Rych- 
lik, W. Woollett, W. Quinn, E. Schmidt, J. Ohtheiser. 
VIOLAS—F. Sh principal; F. Stock, G. Meyer, C. 
Wunderle, Th. Katsch, F. Volk, R. Fitzek, Ch. Voellmar, 
J. Fitzek, E. Andauer. 


VICLONCELLOS—B. Steindel, principal; W. Unger, 
C. Brueckner, L. Amato, C. Klammsteiner, P. Schoes- 
sling, A. Heinickel, E. Clusmann, M. Eickheim, J. Kalas. 


DOUBLE BASSES—J. Beckel, principal; L. Klemm, 
F. Dreibrodt, H. Parbs, R. Glass, O. Wolf, F. Otte, A. 
Kramer, L. Mayer. 

HARPS—E. Schuecker, Mrs. C. Wunderle. 

FLUTES—A. Quensel, C. Baumbach. 

PICCOLO—M. Ballmann. 

OBOES—F. Starke, F. Aliner. 

ENGLISH HORN—O. Hesselbach. 

CLARINETS—J. Schreurs, A. Busse. 

BASS CLARINET—C. Meyer. 

BASSOONS—M. Bachmann, J. Schon. 

CONTRA BASSOON—L. Friedrich. 

HORNS—L. De Mare, C. Wieder, C. Pieper, A. 
Wacker. 

TRUMPETS—Ch. Rodenkirchen, F. Dietz, A. Ulrich. 

BASS TRUMPET—E. Andauer. 

TROMBONES—O. Gebhardt, W. Zeller, J. Nicolini. 

BASS TUBA—F. Otte. 

TIMPANI—W. Loewe. 

SIDE DRUM, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, &c.— 
J. Zettiemann, E. Wagner. 

BASS DRUM—Th. Katsch. 

ORGANIST—W. Middelschulte. 

LIBRARIANS—Th. McNicol, J. Hansen. 








Lewis W. Armstrong’s Musicale. 


A musicale by pupils of Mr. Armstrong is announced 
for May 23 at his studio, 57 East 129th street. Admission 
by invitation only. 


Grand Conservatory Concert. 


Miss Gertrude Frisch, pianist, class of ’99, gave her sec- 
ond annual concert on Saturday evening, assisted by Miss 
Marie Gunschol, soprano; Miss Rosianna Schlenker, 
mezzo-soprano; Emo Bardeleben, baritone; Chas. Bietsch, 
violin, and Miss Beatrice Eberhard, accompanist. Miss 
Frisch, an earnest, intellectual looking young girl, has 
studied three years with Dr. Eberhard, and gave many 
evidences of her pronounced taient and industry. Espe- 
cially was this the case in the “Concertstiick” by von 


La Boheme. 


HAT mythical “coast of Bohemia,” beloved of Shakes- 
peare and dear to the readers of Henri Miirger, has 

been musically exploited by Giacomo Puccini and Rug- 
giero Leoncgvallo. The work of the former was presented 
for the first time in this city Monday evening last, at 
Wallack’s Theatre, by the Royal Italian Opera Company, 
from La Scala, Milan, via Mexico. The house was 
crowded and enthusiastic at the wrong time, and the « cast 
was as follows: 


| SAR Sa cel eae ee Signorina Linda Montanari 
RN cist Fe ickecs cccaeedlen Signorina Cleopatra Vicini 
Rodolfo, poet. :...5..ccccrsevs Signor Giuseppe Agostini 
Marcello, PAINtET. occ ce seees Signor Luigi Francesconi 
Schaunard, musician.............. Signor Vittorio Girardi 
ae mllin 5 ec elakauiich oka aA Signor Giovanni Scolari 

enoit.... ; io F 
‘Aladero.. ; ocesgeeGs bo inces Signor Antonio Fumagalli 


PONI s 5.04 seid e dees» oe-ser Signor Algernon Asplandi 
Students, Merchants, Modistes, Singers, &c. 
Director, Signor J. Bielletto. 

The opera was given a first hearing at the Teatro Real, 
Turin, Italy, February, 1896. It has since proved a suc- 
cess, although not an overwhelming one. The book is by 
Giuseppe Giacoma and Luigi Il\lica—the latter a well- 
known librettist—and is of course founded on Miirger’s 
famous novel. 

The librettists have utilized their material with con- 
siderable skill, keeping realism and sentimentalism in 
agreeable balance. To us of 1898 these roystering, artistic 
blackguards of 1830 seem véry unreal, and, while Mimi 
Pinson was an indubitable forerunner to Marguerite 
Gautier—*La Dame aux Camellias’’—the latter has the 
éclat of a Dumas play and several generations of actresses 
to interpret her. The story of Rodolfo, the poet; Marcello, 
the painter; Schaunard, the musician, and Colline ,the 
philosopher, is a simple one. They lived in an attic; they 
were perennially impecunious and perennially joyous. 
They also loved, but as a rule were thirsty. 

The first act opens in a garret and in a garret the last 
act ends. The-second act is a picture of rollicking times 
in the street before the Café Momus. Act III. also takes 
place in the open air. There is not much character de- 
velopment and the action is sluggish, but several brisk 
interludes and much bustle supplies fairly well the need 
of a well-told tale. The bohemians are cold, hard-up in 
their attic, and Act I. is almost expended in setting forth 
their almost unreal woes. Rodolfo, the poet, is left alone, 
and Mimi, the flower-girl, enters the apartment in search 
of a light. There is a pretty and impossible love episode 
and a curtain. -« 

Act II. gives us a capital bit at the café. The act re- 
solves itself into a concerted finale, in which the expressive 
pantomime of Musetta—Cleopatra Vicini—cailed for a re- 
peat. The act is without dramatic interest, although vol- 
uble, even chattering. Act III., the love interest is re- 
vived, and after a picturesque introduction with some 
characteristic choruses, Rodolfo and Mimi enjoy a duo 
of almost tragic intensity, interrupted only by the comedy 
of Musetta and Marcello. The composer at this juncture 
proved his skill in contrasting the two pairs of young peo- 
ple. Mimi, with her cough, her Mascagni-like utterances, 
seemed an odd blending of Camille and Santuzza. In the 
last scene she is entirely Violetta, dying of consumption, 
and even asking if she is as pretty as ever. Incidentally 
she has led a hard life. The bohemians cluster sympa- 
thetically about her, and Rodolfo is heart broken. Colline, 
the philosopher, with the bass voice, pawns his beloved 
coat, and, in a song of singular cleverness, bids it fare- 
well. But the sacrifice comes too late. Mimi is dead, and 
the curtain falls on misery, pathetic and acute. 

Naturally these big hulking fellows could have worked 
and kept the girls from the street, but that would have 
spoiled the story, so we must accept Miirger and his swag- 
gering raffish crew with its wild dreams and debauches. 
Later we got the same lot fixed up with moral British 
trimmings by Du Maurier in “Trilby,” but the old charm 
was lacking. 

Puccini is the fifth of his name to be engaged in the 
occupation of music making. He is forty years old, was 
born at Lucca and educated at the Milan Conservatory. 
This is his fourth opera, the other three being “Le Villi,” 
“Edgar” and “Manon Lescaut.” The latter named was 
produced several years by Gustav Hinrichs in Philadel- 
phia. 

Musically Puccini is intensely modern. He sacrifices all 
for the word and follows the curve of the book to an al- 
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most dangerous extent, sacrificing euphony and form for 


the dramatic situation. In this he reminds one of Gior- 
dano, the composer of “Andre Chenier,” which we heard 
here in the fall of 1896 Very free then is Puccini's or- 
chestral commentary, and while he is not the victim of the 
leading motive he does not altogether discard it. The 
Bohemians, for instance, have a well defined theme, a 
harmonic progression which, as first announced, sym- 
bolizes their fantastic, free natures. It is not without a 
touch of the humorous; indeed, humor is a quality that 
Puccini possesses in more abundance than any of his na- 
tive contemporaries. His comedy scenes are invariably 
strong and mercurial. The buffo element is excellent and 
nothing could be more fetching than the episode at the 
close of act two—Musetta and her tight shoe—while the 
quarrel scene in the next act and the mock duello in the 
last are all witnesses to the composer’s ductile feeling for 
comedy. Verdi has been patterned after, but is he not the 
best of models in this respect? 

In Puccini’s tragic music the note is not so sincere, so 
well sustained. He has at his finger ends every resource 
of counterpoint, is master of a grateful scheme of har- 
monization and knows the orchestra perfectly. If he, with 
all these technical resources, commanded a flow of orig- 
inal melody he might be ruler instead of so often crooking 
the hinges of his knee to Mascagni, Gounod, Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, Leoncavallo, Ponchielli and Verdi. He has 
no thematic invention, more’s the pity, for his talent is a 
graceful, plastic and dramatic one. He says the right 
thing always, but his voice is not always his own. Thus 
the duo in act three was Mascagni; thus the finale to act 
two was Mascagni. Yet there is color, movement, 
rhythmical variety, and he manages his dialogue, his par- 
lando, with uncommon skill. 

The death scene was impressive because of its simplicity. 

The best tune of the work strangely enough is given to 
Colline and his farewell to his old coat. There is no or- 
chestral prelude and the score does not tarry a moment. 
Altogether, with its variety, swiftness, its humor, its pa- 
thos—a pathos not profound—‘Le Bohéme” is a work 
that adds greatly to the reputation of its composer. A 
second “Cavalleria Rusticana” it is not, but it is more 
alert, gracious, and above all written by a more accom- 
plished musician than Mascagni. 
The performance was marred by one of the worst or- 
chestras New York has ever listened to. Partly Mexican, 
partly Italian, and wholly bad, it hopelessly distorted the 
music at every point. The work of the principals went 
with a vim. The men’s voices are excellent, especially the 
baritone Francesconi and the bass Scolari. The tenor is 
of the conventional lyric type. Vicini is a capital actress, 
and Montanari sang with some intensity. The acting 
throughout was on a high plane. This evening “Ballo in 
Maschera,” Thursday evening “La Favorita,” Friday even- 
ing and Saturday matinee “I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and Saturday night “La Bohéme.” 


Helen Bertram’s Return. 


Miss Helen Bertram is about to return to the United 
States; she will take a short vacation at Lake Placid, in 
the Adirondacks, and then come to New York to study 
her new repertory with her teacher, Madame Pappen- 
heim. The Bostonians have had a good many prima 
donnas, but there was none that was so universally liked 
as Miss Bertram, and that is the reason why she is the first 
and only one who ever left the organization and who was 
asked to again enter it at an increased salary. 


Keim-Horneck, a Pappeaheim Pupil. 


We are pleased to report that Mme. Henrietta Keim- 
Horneck, who was prevented by illness from appearing at 
Madame Pappenheim’s concert, is now fully restored to 
health. Mrs. Horneck was rather unfortunate this winter 
as she had to refuse several good church positions on 
account of throat trouble. Mrs. Horneck is a pianist of 
reputation; she was a pupil of the late Dr. Damrosch, 
with whom she also studied counterpoint and composition. 
We hope that we shall have the pleasure to hear Mrs. 
Keim-Horneck in public next winter, as, according to her 
teacher, Madame Pappenheim, she is the possessor of a 
very fine contralto voice which she uses with a great deal 
of expression and style. 
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Weber, and the concerti by Grieg and Schumann. 


358 East 50th Street, New York. 
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FES ii 
Sparks in Princeton, Ind. 


A musical lecture concert with this title was given by 
Professor and Mrs. Alex. S. Thompson, of Lincoln, IIL, 
University recently in Princeton, Ind. It is spoken of as 
“pleasing to the most critical.” The same lecture was also 
given in Danville, Ill., April 21, and Mattoon, IIl., April 23. 


W alter Henry Hall. 


The organist W. H. Hall, who presides at St. James’ 
Church, Madison avenue, will give a special Ascension 
Day service Thursday, May 19. Soloists: Theodore Van 
Yorx and W. W. Thomas. The regular choir and organ 
music will be supplemented by trumpets, trombones and 
drums. 


Schmauk, Organist and Composer. 


Among recent church music numbers given at the E 
L. Church, Holy Trinity, are these: “Create in Me a Clean 
Heart,” Freylinghausen; “Thy Hallowed Presence,” Car- 
ter; “Lead, Kindly Light,” Reed; “Cantate Domino,” 
Crow; “Send Out Thy Light,” Gounod; “Lord, Thy 
Mercy Streameth,” Rubinstein, and the soprano solo, 
“Jerusalem, Thou That Killest,” Mendelssohn, and bass 
solo, “The Evening Prayer,” Costa, sung by Mrs. Weston 
Niles and B. L. Fenner, Mr. Schmauk’s 
own compositions also appear frequently on the church 
programs. 


’ 


respectively. 


Riesberg Pupils 
Misses Estelle Stewart and Faith Dorsey, of Atlanta, 
W. Riesberg since 
last September, have returned to their homes in the South, 
excellent Notably was this the 
f harmony, they having thoroughly 
Mr. Riesberg has been 
season, acting in that 
musicales, Murio-Celli 
matinees, Knapp-Savoy musicale 
Pappenheim, Scherley and other 
After the State Association meet- 
Riesberg and his family will go 


Ga., who have been studying with F 
having made 
case in the study « 
completed Jadassohn’s Manual 


progress 


very busy as accompanist this 
capacity at the Powers-Mannes 
soirées, Chickering 

Ogden-Crane concert, 
miscellaneous concerts 
ing at Binghamton Mr 
as usual to his place at Cooperstown, N. Y., for the sum- 


mer, where he will have his third annual summer school 
Binghamton Choral Club. 

The third and final concert of the Choral 
took place last Thursday evening at the First Congre- 
gational Church, There a large 
attendance, and the audience enjoyed for the first time in 
that city Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and The Skylark.” 
The soloists were Shannah Cummings, Adele Laecis Bald- 


Club series 


in Binghamton was 


win, Evan Williams and Joseph Baernstein. 

-The Binghamton Chronicle says in its notice of this 
concert: 

It is a well deserved compliment to the chorus and its 
excellent conductor, Mr. Hoerrner, to say that to those 
acquainted with the difficulties and close harmony of this 
work the splendid manner of its production made it ap- 
pear as if only child’s play, so smoothly and simply was it 
sung. In the concerted “Filled with that Sound” the 
chorus work was most admirably done. 

Our correspondent in Binghamton telegraphed us at 
the close of the concert: 

“Choral Club concert ‘Swan and Skylark’ big success. 
Evan Williams. Shannah Cummings, Adele Laeis Baldwin 
and Joseph S. Baernstein all in fine fettle.” 


Madame Maconda. 


Thick as leaves in Vallambrosa 
comparison, but it does not seem too poetic when applied 
to the words of praise which hover about Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda. She herself inspires poetic feeling, and her 
voice arouses a desire to give her poetic appreciation. Al- 
though loveliness of nature is a powerful aid to success, 
loveliness of voice is undoubtedly the most powerful ele- 
ment, since it brings what most singers value more highly 
than poetic appreciation, and that is concert engagements— 
plain, practical proofs of public interest. Madame Ma- 
conda’s appearance at the Albany festival is noted in an- 
other column. Her appearance at the Springfield festival 
aroused equal interest, according to the following: 


This is rather a poetic 


The afternoon concert was characterized by daintiness 
and introduced something of brilliant virtuosity. The two 
soloists, Miss Maconda and Mr. Schulz, aroused great en- 
thusiasm by their brilliant displays of technic.—Spring- 
field Republican, May 7. 





Miss Maconda’s work was also worthy of praise. The 
part was suited to the broad quality of her voice, which is 
a clear and powerful one, and her interpretation was 
satisfying both in the more tender dialogues with the king, 
the simple dignity of her words to Offerus, and the more 
dramatic episodes which come later.—Springfield Times- 
Union, May 7. 

In both Albany and Springfield she sang in Parker’s 
“St. Christopher.” She is already engaged for the Maine 
Festival, one of the important among musical events, and 
for several notable events next season. May 13 she sang 


in Detroit; May 20 she will appear in Lock Haven, and 


Frederic Mariner’s May Recitals. 


L 

A the pianist of the evening, at Mr. Mariner’s second 
recital of the May series, and, while discriminating in ap- 
plause, yet showed plainly how enjoyable was the young 
artist’s achievements at this his first attempt at giving an 
entire recital. The Handel “Capriccio,” the opening num- 
ber, displayed at once the fact that Mr. Gordon was mas- 
ter of the fine Steinway grand, and inspired confidence in 
his ability—a confidence which subsequent numbers 
justified. 

In direct contrast was this romantic little study by Jen- 
sen called “Longing,” and it was played with such delicate 


of musical feeling. 

For displaying to advantage his power in heavy chord 
work Mr. Gordon had excellent opportunities in the Grieg 
“Humoresque,” the Saint-Saéns “Mazurka” and the Schu- 
mann “Novelette,” his program 
All were -played with meritorious breadth of tone, and 
credit in general should be given to the beautiful quality 
of tone produced in all his heavy chord and octave work 
This tone seems to be a special feature of Virgil training 
Two pleasing selections, “Ballet Mignon,” by Wachs, and 
by Dolmetsch, received hearty applause 


with which he ended 


“Valse Lente,” 
The most artistic performance of all, however, was that 
of the Haberbier’s “Une Fleur Printaniere,” a dainty bit 
played in a dainty and finished manner. 

Mr. Gordon, it may be noted, is a resident of Phila- 
delphia, and has been coming to Mr. Mariner only the 





past season, during which time he has not only acquired 
technical skill, but has applied it to some nineteen com 
positions, all thoroughly memorized 

Miss Ellen Fletcher ably assisted Mr. Gordon by singing 
her several numbers artistically, receiving hearty applause 
which she responded with A beautiful 
soprano voice, combined with a charming stage presence, 


to an encore 


indicate a promising future for Miss Fletcher 


William Armstrong in the West. 

From Tacoma to Oakland William Armstrong, the well 
known lecturer and critic, has been heard with the greatest 
success. He has accepted a return engagement, when 
his lecture on American composers and compositions will 
be given with the assistance of the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Fritz Scheel 

Mr 
new lecture, ““The Artistic Temperament,” at the Congress 
of Musicians, at Omaha Exposition 

The following from the San Francisco 
apropos of William Armstrong’s lectures out West: 

The eminent music critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
William Armstrong, has been spending a week or 
among us, making friends and admirers of all who have 
had the good fortune to meet him and become acquainted 
with his charming personality 
familiar with all the great living artists in the world of 
music than anyone who has previously visited San Fran 
cisco, and has embodied in lecture form his reminiscences 
and impressions of these interesting people. He only 
lectured once while here, in Oakland, May 2. Several of 
his S Francisco confréres crossed the bay to attend, 


Armstrong has also been engaged to deliver his 


Examiner i 


s 


so 


San 
and were abundantly repaid by the great entertainment 
afforded. Mr. Armstrong has recently returned 
England, where, besides lecturing before the Royal 
Society, he made quite a visit to Madame Patti at Craig- 
y-nos Castle, of which he told the Oaklanders. His style 
is humorous and witty, his knowledge extensive and his 
method of imparting it very entertaining. 

His Oakland lecture was supplemented by a neat little 
concert by Mrs. Alfred Abbey, soprano; J. W. Metcalf 
pianist, and Llewellyn Hewes, violinist. 

Mr. Armstrong promises to return next season and, in 
connection with Scheel’s Orchestra, appear in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Becker Lecture Musicale. 

3ecker’s lecture musicale on 
West Ninety-fifth 
a topic clearly in line with 


The subject of Gustav L 


70 street was 


the 


Saturday morning at 
“Cuban Music,” 
The program was introduced by Chopin’s “Revolutionary 
Etude,” Mrs. Becker talked of the character- 
istics distinguishing Cuban music from Spanish 
plicated character of the rhythms, due to extraordinary 
syncopations that effect of 
larity; the originality and vigor of many Cuban melodies, 
She 


times. 


after which 
the com 
extreme irregu 


produce an 


and their rapid changes from minor to major spoke 
also of the “Punto Cubano,” a brief folksong, sometimes 
of not more than eight or sixteen measures, often ending 
in the dominant. One of these was played 

Mr. Hubert de Blanck, formerly director of the Havana 
Conservatory, expelled from Cuba in 1806, after being held 
in a dungeon without trial, for alleged conspiracy, played 
his own paraphrase of the Cuban “Hymno Bayames” and 
a gavotte of his own composition. Mr. Becker and his | 
pupils played Cuban dances by Ignacio Cervantes, of Ha- 


vana, and his “Cuban Serenade.” Miss Maria Gonsalez, a 





the 23d in Paterson, N. J. 





brilliant young Cuban soprano, sang “La Nifia Paucha,” | 
and at the close of the program Chaminade’s “Ete” | 
and a song by Korbay. The program ended with a two 
piano, eight hand arrangement of “America.” | 

There will be but one more of these musicales for ai 
season, on May 28. 


ARGE and select audience greeted C. Virgil Gordon, 


sentiment as to prove that Mr. Gordon has a goodly share | 


He is seemingly more | 


irom | 


| commanded interest in her work 


Carl Bernhard’s Recital. 
HE vocal recital which Mr. Bernhard gave very re- 
cently in Chamber Music Hall afforded an agreeable 
opportunity for hearing his rich, bass baritone voice and 










































































tasteful delivery in a number of well chosen songs 

Mr. Bernhard opened the program with that stirring 
aria “The Tambour Major.” It was sung with spirit and 
approval, but the satisfactory 
Bernhard’s natural style and 
of Schubert These, 
lingered in the ears of those 


was received with most 
numbers, considering Mr. 
sentiment, the 
especially the “Erlkénig,” 


who listened as lyrically worthy of the master who com 


were group songs. 


posed them. 
Miss Bertha Bose, soprano, 
gave her songs with so much grace and intelligence that 


a pupil of Mr. Bernhard, 


she received an encore, which she answered by singing 


“Der Lenz” (still in manuscript), by Grunewald. Henry 
Ern, who played several violin solos, was compelled to 
respond to an encore after Vieuxtemps’ “Reverie.” Frank 


E. Ward accompanied 


Sousa Sunday Concert. 
OUSA’S popularity, his band’s dash and spirit and 
technical skill, the excellent programs which he ar- 
wearying an 


S 


ranges so as to instruct and amuse without 


1udience, all familiar features of the Sousa concerts. 


Generally speaking, that of Sunday evening matched its 


are 


predecessors 

To particularize briefly, the Tannhauser” overture, in 
strumentation by Sousa, proved a gorgeous piece of color- 
ing and was so well played and conducted as to prove 
preferable to some orchestral performances of the same 
overture; certainly to some given by the Symphony So- 
siety. The sallet Music” displayed some dainty instru 
mental effects not usually to be looked for even in Sousa’s 
Band, and the soloists pleased the audience, particularly 
Miss Hoyle, who gave the Gypsy Music by Sarasate with 
fire and brilliancy 

As usual at recent concerts the audience rose when the 
was played and a chorus of 


Star Spangled Banner” 


voices added to the effect 


Burton’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 


The Yonkers Choral Society, with its conductor, the 
of the work, Monday evening in- 
Chickering Some thirty of the 
foreground sat the 
H. Mansfield, 
and Stanford 


above on 


Hall 


assisted, 


( omposer 
vaded member Ss 
Seidl in the 


Miss Mary 
Auty 


Orchestra and 
of 


Cressy, 


the 


sol ists 


Mae 


four occasion, 
Miss 
Brown 
This 
contained a 
credit to the 
especially monotonous in the orchestral ac 
As Dance” hit, 
ang with enthusiasm under the clear and intelligent beat 


J 


I eonard EF 


after the Yonkers performance, 


the 


paper last week, 
work, 
and 
companiment. 


the 


critical estimate of ambitious a 


composer, albeit lacking in variety, 


before, the “Italian made a chorus 


of the conductor-composer, and so an interesting evening 
was the result 

Miss Mae Cressy, the contralto (a Clodio pupil), and 
Leonard E. Auty, tenor, shared the vocal honors of the 
The 
personality winning 

The soprano, Miss Mary Mansfield, sang with the musi- 


occasion. former’s voice is expressively sweet, her 


cal intelligence and full volume of tone which have usually 
She is serious by nature 
and finds her best effects in compositions which demand 
fair size was 


dignity rather than gayety. An audience of 


present 


M. OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Royal Conservatory. 





Belgium, Musical 


By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, LEONARD, 
CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open from August 1 to February 1. 


MARSICK, 










Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 1 
to August 1 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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LINCOLN. 





LINCOLN, Neb., May 11, 1898. 
INCOLN, Neb., is far from the centre of musical cul- 
tivation, and is often passed unnoticed by artists 


journeying West. But for a town of 50,000 inhabitants it 
possesses an unusual number of competent musicians, 
animated by an unusual spirit of friendly co-operation. 
Without this harmonious working toward one artistic end. 
the great results accomplished in the past winter would 
have been an impossibility. 3 

An excellent orchestra of forty pieces was organized 
under the leadership of August Hagenow. Five orches- 
tral concerts were given during the winter with a smooth- 
ness of finish astonishing in so young an organization. 
This orchestra easily ranks first among those west of the 
Mississippi. . ‘ 

But the symphony concerts are over, the strings are 
silent till the fail, and with the winds and the brass are 
but a memory. It is the May Festival of May 3 and 4 
of which I would write. } 

This festival closes the season of the Matinee Musicale, 
a club of 100 women. Each year the musicians of Ne- 
braska are asked to meet at Lincoln, the guests of this 
club, and assist in the concerts both by solos and in the 
choruses. 

This year 100 women responded to the invitation. A 
well-trained chorus of fifty, with a soprano soloist, Mrs. 
Cameron, came from Omaha. Other towns sent smaller 
numbers, individual singers or choruses. Two programs 
were given by the Lincoln Club, assisted by the visitors. 
Part songs for 150 voices, arias from the standard operas 
and violin and piano numbers comprised the first night. 

The second program was in the afternoon. That pretty 
cantata, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Rose of Avon- 
town,” was a decided credit to the Lincoln Club and its 
fine director, Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond. Without the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Raymond this festival could not be a suc- 
cess. She has had great experience as director in oratorio 
work, and is a concert accompanist of the highest rank. 

The third concert, the artists’ program was a combina- 
tion of voice, piano and harp. Miss Mary Louise Clary, 
the contralto, and Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, the pianist, 
came from New York for the occasion, and an attractive 
harpist, Miss Mildred Webber, from Chicago. None of 
these musicians had been heard in Lincoln. The power 
and richness of Miss Clary’s voice won great appreciation. 
She divided the honors with Mrs. Alexander. Few pian- 
ists arouse as great enthusiasm as was elicited by the 
poetic fervor of Mrs. Alexander’s interpretations. Her 
brilliant technic was momentarily forgotten in the breath- 
less interest with which the audience followed her playing. 

The harp, though beautifully and artistically handled, 
was tame in comparison with the piano. Miss Webber 
was recalled many times, her delicate skill and the novelty 
of her instrument in the West appealing to many. All 
through the festival the weather was atrocious. The rain 
fell in torrents, but the Matinee Musicale not only made 
it an artistic success (which was the principal desire), but 
will more than meet expenses. This progressive club feels 
it has a greater duty to the community than merely hold- 
ing semi-monthly meetings for its own members, and 
would contribute something toward the real musical 
growth of the city. AwnnteE L. MILvER. 


TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, April 10, 1898. 
HAT a great pity that Toledo, with all her really 
good teachers, ambitious students and ardent lovers 


of music, should not possess more people who consider it 
important to keep a musical journal, and whose interest 
in musical affairs extends beyond the borders of their 
own city. So engrossed are the majority in their own 
particular work that the activity in the great world of mu- 
sic neither interests nor enthuses them. 

Sousa and his band were greeted by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience at the Valentine, February 27. Miss Maud 
Reese Davies, soprano, and Miss Jennie Hoyle, violinist, 
were the soloists, , 

Siloti played at the Auditorium February 28. The 
Russian pianist displayed great technic. The Russian 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff and Arensky were 
brilliantly played and with fine tonal effect. 

Lovers of chamber music were given a treat March 4, 
when the Spiering String Quartet filled the Auditorium 
with delectable sounds. The men play with brilliancy, 
spirit and excellent effect, while intelligence of a high 
order marks their work. The reading of the C minor 
Quartet of Beethoven could scarcely rank with that given 
the Tschaikowsky D major and the Dvorak F major 
Quartet. Miss Marceecie Hall’s rich mezzo soprano 
voice was shown to good advantage in German, French 
and English songs, which she sang with much feeling and 
good taste. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler held her court at the little 
temple of music known as the Auditorium March 7. A 
week before Siloti held us in awe by his wonderful technic, 
but this time our emotional side was wrought upon by the 
playing of a pianist whose every emotion is communicated 
to her audience through the medium of the piano. Madame 
Zeisler’s broad, noble style and earnest, graceful de- 
livery, combined with the utmost delicacy and refinement, 
make her an artist who appeals to every music-loving 











at the Valentine March 9, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Park Sisters, instrumentalists, assisted by William 
R. Moss, reader, entertained a large audience at Epworth 
Church March 14. 

April 22, 1898. 

The Toledo Symphony Orchestra, under direction of 
Arthur W. Kortheuer, gave its third concert March 30 
at the Auditorium. The opening number, the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, received an un- 
satisfactory reading. To play notes correctly is not suf- 
ficient, due regard must be paid to phrasing, tonal effect, 
interpretation and the myriad details that go to make up 
an excellent performance. The phrasing of the “Cujus 
Animam” (“Stabat Mater”) of Rossini was not always 
good. The “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns was played 
with spirit and good effect. A charming number was the 
Pierne Serenade for stringed orchestra. It was smoothly 
played throughout and the tone was pleasing. The over- 
ture to “William Tell’ was very poet” played and greatly 
enjoyed by the audience. ‘“Hochzeitmarsch Aus Dem 
Sommernachtstraum,” by Mendelssohn, formed the clos- 
ing number. 

It is always a genuine treat to hear Mrs. Albro Blodgett 
sing. Her beautiful voice was in an excellent condition, 
and she sang with all the verve and freshness which al- 
ways characterize her singing. “Spring Seng,” by Rein- 
hold Becker, and “Thy. Beaming Eyes,” by MacDowell, 
were artistically sung, but the singer’s reading of Saint- 
Saéns’ song “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” was de- 
cidedly her best effort and fully deserved the hearty ap- 
plause of the delighted audience. Mr. Kortheuer played 
the accompaniments in his usual artistic manner. 

Sunday evening, April 17, Sousa and his band presented 
the conductor’s patriotic spectacle “The Trooping of the 
Colors” at the Valentine. 

We have had some Italian opera. The Baggetto Italian 
Grand Opera Company appeared here Wednesday and 
Thursday nights, presenting two Donizetti operas, “La 
Favorita” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Lina ZOERB. 








NEWPORT. 





Newport, R. L., May 5, 1898. 
WING partly to the war excitement musical matters 
have been rather quiet here of late, though the re- 


hearsals of the Philharmonic Society for thé public per- 
formance of “The Creation” on May 19 are progressing 
steadily. The soloists engaged are Mrs. Kil-ski Bradbury 
and J. C. Bartlett, of Boston, and F. L. Martin, of Provi- 
dence. The intermission music still continues an attrac- 
tion, although interfered with on one or two occasions by 
illness. The following are those who took part since the 
last meeting: Ella K. Maitland, Bessie W. Hunter, Jessa- 
mine A. Chase, Lillian E. Boyle, Sadie Bailey, Alice C. 
Banning, Marion Clarke, Mrs. Charles E. Lawton, Mrs. 
L. M. Wheeler, Mrs. T. W. Freeborne, Alfred G. Langley, 
Charles Ulmann and F. A. Fredericks. 

The intermission announced for May 12, which is the 
last for this season, includes quartets for ladies’ voices, the 
Spinning Chorus from Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman,” 
and “Deck We the Pathway,” from “Paradise and the 
Peri,” Schumann. The ladies composing the quartet, 
which has before given much pleasure at the Philharmonic, 
are Miss Mae Titus, Mrs. J. P. Peckham, Miss Maud 
Marsh and Miss Ella K. Maitland. 

Two very enjoyable trio concerts were given in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, April 18 and 25, by Mrs. Charles E. Lawton, 
Miss Jessamine Allyn Chase and Alfred G. Langley. The 
trios, which were for piano, violin and violoncello, were 
excellently interpreted and the ensemble was very good. 
The programs were varied, including the Beethoven trio 
in C minor, op. 1, No. 3, which, with the Mozart trio in G 
(Peters’ Edition No. 5), was especially well done; the an- 
dante from the Schubert trio in B flat, op. 99; Saint- 
Saéns’ trio in F, op. 18; the slow movement from Dvo- 
rak’s trio in B flat, op. 21; two movements from the trio 
in D minor, op. 49, Mendelssohn, and the “Rondo all’ 
Orgafiese,” from the Haydn trio No. 1 in G. 

The selections of the soloists were from Handel, Purcell, 
Bach, Brahms and Gaynor. Miss Maud Rees, of Provi- 
dence, contralto, who has made many friends here by her 
winning ways and finished work, was the soloist at the 
first concert, and Mrs. Lucy Hagar Miller, of Boston, 
soprano, sang at the second. F. 








DENVER. 


DENVER, Col., April 26, 1898 

HE Damrosch-Ellis Company gave two performances 

in this city on Monday and Wednesday evenings of 
last week. They opened with the “Barber of Seville,” and 
gave a concert program embracing scenes from “Rigo- 
letto” and “Romeo and Juliet” on Wednesday evening. 
The house was packed on both occasions, prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $5. Mr. Damrosch brought his German 
opera company out here two years ago and was very suc- 
cessful. This times he advertised a “grand Italian opera 
company, with the same chorus that sung in Chicago and 
New York.” The chorus here was composed of eight 
men who showed no indication of ever having sung to- 
gether before. This was Melba’s first appearance in this 
city. She did not create a marked impression in “The 
Barber,” as she seemed to act and sing as though it were 
not necessary to exert herself greatly in the “provinces.” 
When she sang the scene from “Lucia” in the concert 
program, however, she aroused more enthusiasm than I 
have ever before seen displayed in Denver. While the en- 
gagement was successful financially, considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed locally over the meagre equipments 
of a company supposed to present grand opera and charg- 
ing very “grand opera” prices. : 
elba says she will never visit Denver again until an 
ordinance is passed requiring bicycles to be provided with 
bells. While taking her daily walk she was neariy run 





person. z ; 
The Welsh Prize Singers gave a pleasing entertainment 


down by a careless wheelman and badly frightened. 


The Denver Choral Society has in rehearsal Bennett’s 
“May Queen,” which will be presented some time in May. 
The Welsh Prize Singers gave a concert in the First 
Baptist Church last Thursday evening under the auspices 
of the local Cambrian Society. In reference to the Melba 
company the Welshmen advertised: “You have heard great 
singers; now come and hear great artists.” A little rough 
on the madame and her assistant satellites, this. They had 
an extremely lengthy program, which they gave creditably. 
ere were, of course, the usual number of young sing- 
ers here who wished to have the privilege of showing their 
skill before Melba. One of them went down to her pri- 
vate car, where she stopped while in the city, and sent in a 
note requesting a hearing. Back came the porter -with 
this reply: “Madame Melba says you are a stupid ass, and 
she will not be bothered with you.” Bimboni gave con- 
siderable encouragement to Charles Bozard, a young 
tenor, who sang for him. 

Robert Slack, the tenor of St. John’s Cathedral, and 
Adams Owen, basso, have been engaged to sing in a pro- 
duction of “Stabat Mater” at Colorado Springs this week. 

The management of the Academy of Music are seeking 
new quarters, as their school has increased so rapidly that 
they have not enough room at their present location. 

In speaking of the local musical organizations in my 
last letter I inadvertently omitted to mention the Denver 
Opera Club. This organization has about fifty members, 
and under the direction of Emil Triferro meets weekly to 
study the grand operas. Their work this season has been 
chiefly devoted to “Trovatore,” and an amateur produc- 
tion of this opera was planned for the spring season. They 
have presented scenes from the opera in operatic con- 
certs very creditably. 

Frederic Howard will give a song recital on April 209. 

The May festival, which was to have been given in City 
Park by the Festival Society, has been abandoned 

The Tuesday Musical Club held its last matinee con- 
cert of the season last Tuesday afternoon. Their last ap- 
pearance this year will be on May 3, when they will be 
joined by the Apollo Club in a production of “Fair Ellen.” 

I heard last week that Mrs. Flora Smith-Hunsicker, 
who has for seven years past been a member of the Tem- 
ple Emanuel choir, will leave that organization at the end 
of this month. She will probably be succeeded by Mrs. 
W. J. Whiteman. No dissatisfaction was expressed with 
Mrs. Hunsicker’s work, and the reason for the change 
seems to be somewhat of a mystery. The manner in 
which church choirs are organized in this city is some- 
what unique and not altogether satisfactory. In fact, I 
think that Denver’s church music is by no means as good 
as might be expected in a city of its size. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the larger churches the singers are 
usually engaged by the month, and with frequent changes 
made by music committees to accord with the whims of 
some of the congregation it is extremely difficult for di- 
rectors to produce good results. Mrs. Hunsicker is a 
pioneer among Denver singers, having been engaged in 
teaching, church and concert work for the past eighteen 
years. Some three years ago she gave up concert work, 
and has since devoted her time exclusively to her pupils 
and her church singing. She has always been extremely 
popular with directors because of the enthusiasm with 
which she enters into her work, and it is largely owing to 
her efforts that such good results have been gained from 
some of the choirs with which she has been asscciated 
She is at present singing in the choir of the First Baptist 
Church. She has a worthy successor in Mrs. Whiteman, 
who will be remembered as making such a success when 
she sang before the M. T. N. A. in New York last summer 

EucEene TAYLOR. 


Omaha Exposition—June I to November I, 1898. 
Miss Julia Officer begs to announce that she is sole 
manager of artists for the Trans-Mississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Omaha from June 1 to 
November 1, and that all communications must be ad- 
dressed to her personally, as she has no agents. 
225 Dearborn avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





> 
HARPIST.—A teacher of the harp can secure an en- 
gagement by addressing the editor of this paper. 


gp. Heowe sateen 
OR SALE—Two old, valuable, rich-toned instruments, 
’cello and violin, $400 and $200, respectively. Would 
accept $500 for the two. Address Blakeley, 23 West 
Eighty-third street, New York. 


ciceletdiibnditalscas: 

hoe gdaini WANTED.—A first-class piano tuner 

and good voicer, fully qualified by extended experi- 

ence for filling all the requirements of factory or ware- 

room, desires a change of location; can tune organs well 

if desired; salary moderate. Address R. W. Welles, 252 
North Main street, Concord, N. H. 
idanidaneee 





LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 

perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Mustcat Cov- 
rRIER. References exchanged. 





UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
F. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music; 
organist Rutgers Presbyterian Church ; sec.-treas. New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association), at Cooperstown. N. Y.,on Lake Otsego 
12 miles from Richfield Springs), ginning July 1, eight weeks. 
eekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, six and eight hands. 


season. 
Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $ to 
$7 per week. A fine opportunity for teachers engaged the rest o 
ear to sperd a delightful and profitable summer. Address F. W. 





ESBERG, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Sq., New York. 
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E VERY few months the ticket speculator question bobs up serenely. It 
is a hydra-headed question, a question that refuses to be suppressed. 

Someone has been writing to the Sun, and with such pointed emphasis that 

Alfred Hayman, representing Charles Frohman, felt himself constrained to 

reply. A reply to this appeared in the Sun of last Sunday. We append 

it in full: 

To the Editor of the Sun: 

Str—Referring to Alfred Hayman’s reply to a correspondent of the Sun 
in reference to ticket speculators at Charles Frohman’s theatres, I sincerely 
hope the readers of your paper will not be deceived by the statement that 
“the management of the theatre was no more responsible for the existence 
of that speculator than the writer of the Sun letter.” 

The example set by Augustin Daly has so often been recited that it is 
unnecessary to dwell on details. Suffice it to say that Charles Frohman 
knows as well as anyone else how to prevent the purchase and sale of tickets 
by speculators, It would only be a small pecuniary loss and the severance 
of friendship with the very enemies of those who are continually showing 
their appreciation of his abilities as a manager. 

A fortnight ago I called at the box office of the Garrick Theatre to pro- 
cure two orchestra seats for the third evening following, but was told there 
was nothing except the last three rows. I asked where I could secure aisle 
seats in “F,” “G” or “H,” and was told they were on sale at the Gilsey 
House. I purchased them there, and paid $1 tor the privilege. To whom 
did I donate the dollar? It is a well-known fact that “out-of-town” people 
do not purchase the tickets sold at the various hotels, but as this is denied by 
both theatrical and hotel managers for evident reasons, why, in the name 
of all that is fair, don’t the hotel peopie secure tickets for their patrons from 
the box offices by telephone or otherwise, and if that is unreliable or ex- 
pensive why not at least sell the tickets at cost? They will all tell you it is 
an “accommodation” and not a business. Why is it the so-called “out- 
of-town”’ patrons always have a block of the very best seats from which to 
choose, while New Yorkers have to put up with the very worst? Surely 
we are “easy marks.” “A New YORKER.” 

This ticket-speculating question appears to us to be needlessly compli- 
cated. Mr. Frohman, through Mr. Hayman, declares that he has nothing 
whatsoever to do in fostering the nuisance. So the only redress “New 
Yorker” seems to have is not to patronize those theatres at which he is an- 
noyed. Besides he need not buy of the speculators nor yet long for front 
rows. The latter are not always desirable. Let his country cousins pay 
the extra dollar for the “convenience,” or there is a better plan still—stay 
away from the theatre altogether. The quality of entertainment is usually 
of a low grade, the few good plays being given at rare intervals. A glance 
at the average theatre audience gives one a fair idea of its culture. Musical 
culture is farin advance. Let “A New Yorker” forget all about ticket spec- 
ulators and cultivate an ear for music. The reward will prove greater. 





AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


hs will be time enough to discuss the question whether we shall retain the 

Philippine Islands at the end of the war when we come to that period. 
It is, as the old proverb says, time enough to cross a bridge when we come 
to it. 

As to those patriotic souls who say that the Monroe doctrine is opposed 
to our retention of territory in the Chinese seas, and who are terrified by the 
number of miles that intervene between, say, Manila and San Francisco, let 
us remind them of some historical facts that they seem to have overlooked. 
These are that the Philippine Islands were conquered in 1564 by an expedi- 
tion sent out by Don Luis de Velasco, governor of New Spain in America, 
and were governed from New Spain. The Spanish did not seem to have 
dreaded the voyage across the Pacific. Did not Anson in his old Centurion 
capture the treasure ship from Acapulco in Manila harbor? In fact, all the 
Spanish conquests in the Pacific were made by expeditions from America. 
Just as the Viceroy of Mexico took possession of the Philippine Islands, so 
did the Viceroy of Peru seize the Solomon Islands and tried to seize New 
Guinea. . The Spaniards indeed could not get into those Indian or Chinese 
waters by any other route. The Portuguese were the discoverers of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the road to India, and they took possession in the 
days of their power of the province of Goa on the cqntinent of India and of 
Macao, close to Canton, two territories that they still hold, as well as of the 
Celebes Islands, Sumatra and others, out of which indeed the Dutch drove 





them during the sixty years when Portugal was united to Spain. With the 


Dutch the kings of Spain were wise enough not to interfere. 

The Spanish role in the Philippines differed in one respect from that 
which prevailed in their American dominions. They never acknowledged 
slavery in their Asiatic possessions. With Portugal and Holland occupying 
the route from Africa, a Spanish slave was impossible. In other respects 
it was the same old system. All growth, all progress was curbed on the 
islands by the same old Spanish system of restrictions, prohibitions and priv- 
ileged companies with full monopoly. With American enterprise its de- 
velopment would be enormous and rapid, especially in its coal and iron 
mines, which are still carried on by most primitive methods. 

The most perplexing question with which we would have to deal, assum- 
ing that we retain possession of what our arms have conquered, would be that 
presented by the native population. The conquest of the islands by the Span- 
iards was accomplished without fighting or bloodshed, and the inhabitants 
were treated by the conquerors much better than the unfortunate aborig- 
ines of Spanish-America. The great missionary enterprises inaugurated 
in all newly discovered lands by the great Jesuit Fathers, such as Francis 
Xavier and Francis Borgia, and carried on by other religious orders, ex- 
erted a distinctly civilizing influence, But the organization which these 
spiritual chiefs introduced and administer is distinctly clerical. In every 
village of the Christian population the priest is at once the pastor, the mayor, 
the commissary of police; and whén necessary the military captain. These 
are quite independent of the temporal powers, and are mostly half-breeds. 
To what extent these 6,000,000 of native Christians are disaffected to Span- 
ish rule and what is the nature of their disaffection it is difficult to say. 
There is first the dislike of such a race to the white race, and one French 
observer says of the clergy: “Who knows if, tired with preaching that the 
devil is black, which is not very flattering to themselves, they may not awake 
one fine morning with the desire to preach that he is white.” To what ex- 
tent there would be a religious antipathy to Americans is a still more diffi- 
Would it lead them to prefer tyrants of their own 
And what position would the 300,000 Mo- 


cult question to answer. 
faith to liberators of another? 
hammedans and 350,000 “infidels” assume? 

These are problems for our statesmen to settle when the time comes. 
At present our task is to make our position secure without delay or hesita- 


, tion. 





THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
HERE is no need of the American press being disturbed by the trucu- 
When was 
Its 
present editor has written some rather clever stories of Western life called 
“Elder Conklin,” he displayed talent. We 
are convinced that the Saturday Review is merely perverse in the matter 
of the Hispano-American war. The greater part of the English press is 
friendly, and with its true contrary spirit the Review takes the opposite tack. 
If England had proved antagonistic in this affair the scrannel pipes of the 
Review would surely have screeched madly in behalf of the “Yankee Brag- 


lence of the editorials in the London Saturday Review. 
that bumptious sheet ever friendly to America or the Americans? 
no 


in which particular 


garts.” 

That Paris should get its war news via Madrid we are not surprised. It 
is a case of pocket with Paris, and until the absence of Americans this sea- 
son proves to the French its error there will be no change in the venomous 
tone of the Parisian press. But that such a well-informed organ as the 
Saturday Review should deliberately pervert the truth, suppress it, distort 
it, and in the case of the Manila victory, attempt to minimize it, is a matter 
From the point of newspaper ethics the proceeding is repre- 
Mr. Harris, the editor, is 


of surprise. 
hensible; from a business standpoint it is silly. 
known to be seriously ill, so perhaps he should not be blamed for the ma- 
lignant nonsense which appears weekly in his clever paper. No doubt 
Joseph Chamberlain will come in for a heavy scoring after his remarkable 
speech last week. Let the Saturday Review stick to its vitriolic book re- 
views; let G. B. Shaw continue to rip Shakespeare up the back; let Mr. 
Runciman do the same for the poor quality of music heard in London, but 
for the sake of common sense stop the discussion of America in the Review. 
It is written by a fool. 
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} The Playgoer Abroad. , 


BRUSSELS, April 25, 1898. 


ESTERDAY I heard the bells 
of Mechlin ring once more, 
as they rang in the old, old days 
before the gray was in my hair 
and in my heart—but that is 
another story. I shall write it 
next week, when I am in Paris. 
To-day it is too close to me. 
There is no artistic perspective. 


“Les Phalenes” 





* oe 

The impression of the thing that 
is near at hand is never of much 
artistic value. It must pass 
through the alembic of memory 
before it becomes art. More and 
more I am coming to believe this. 
For instance, to-day I could write 
a marvelous impression of New 
York—its noise and insistence, its 
dailiness and spiritual insignifi- 


Te cance. But when one is caught 
—§ up in the turbid high-keyed crowd 
Proatey that surges to and fro in Broad- 


way, one has very little sense of 
its esthetic meaning and almost no sense of its artistic significance. 

One needs the perspective of distance and alienation. 

” ee 

And is this the reason why I do not write of Max Elskamp and Henri 
Mozel, of Verhaeren and Maeterlinck, at this moment when I look through 
my window and see the streets they know and love and the men and women 
for whom they have written? 

No; I do not think so. 

It may be merely that I am haunted by the 

LADY OF THE SOMBRE EYES. 

For days now she has brooded over my life and my dreams (far sweeter 
than life!)—brooded, like something imminent and gray. I cannot paint 
her picture for you in words. I am too sad to paint her picture in words. It 
would only serve to recall too distinctly her face—ah! such a marvelous 
young face, all pride and shame—and her sombre eyes—eyes so immitigably 
sombre—eyes in which the glad light will never dawn again. You see she 
did not know that she had a soul—she was so young. It was only last year 
that she was put into long frocks. It was only last year that her hair was 
“done up” into a Parisian coiffure. It was only last year that she romped 
like the schoolgirl that she was—we played tennis together and practiced 
the high jump, even as we had played “leap-frog” in the years gone by. 

I had taken the trolley at the Gare du Nord. I was all alone in the 
little red-plushed, first-class carriage. Just above the Botanic Gardens she 


got in and took a seat opposite me. It was a moment before I recognized 
her. In her dark tailor-made suit of cloth and her English hat she seemed 
strangely unlike herself. Even her mutinous 
‘ \ ; ; fj J brown curls had been trained into sobriety. 
YY a And the little mouth that was all laughter 
™ s~* and the glad eyes that were minted sun- 
a “~~... shine had changed and saddened and aged 
ey ad “into a beautiful but terrible caricature of 
bos a her youth. 
/} YX ; Only a year ago. 

oe x A I did not ask her why—lI dared not ask. 
f We chatted of old friends—of Nanon, our 
little playmate (she who came from Liége 
and knew such wonderful games)—of many 
things, but she did not speak of herself and 
J I dared not ask. It seemed too horrible 

—too tragic and unclean. 

Ss 

She left the tram at the Rue Beillard. 
I had intended to ride on to the Porte de 
Namur, but the tram had hardly started when I jumped off and followed 
her, She was strolling slowly down the boulevard—a black silhouette 
among the gray tree-stems. I followed her. At the time it did not seem 


_abnormal—I walked like a somnambulist, there among the pallid tree-stems, 
in the twilight, dreaming not of her, but of her sombre eyes. I was even 


startled when she turned and walked back to meet me and called me “dear 
friend” and bade me “good-bye” and stood looking at me with her sombre 
eyes—as though she were fain that I should carry them in 


my memory and in my soul forevermore. 
As I shall forevermore. f_- 
=F 36 ~ ho 
All night I lay and stared at the ceiling and wondered: O 
Is this what it is to be a woman? Is this the tragedy a) 
that makes the girl a woman? What awful tragedy is 
written there, in the eyes of my dear little girlish friend? 
What made her eyes so sombre? What tragedy, dear 
God, what tragedy? 

S-" = 

All night I thought of these things, and to-day the 
thought is with me still—here in the babbling, joyous, golden, Flemish 
morning. 

Are there such tragedies in all women’s lives? And did she show me 
but a glimpse of her darkened soul—as a star flashes out and then dies— 
that I might know, that I, at least, might know? Perhaps that is what she 
wished to tell me—that through her sombre eyes there gloomed all the sad 


souls of all sad womanhood. Then I understood—dear, lost girl of the 
sombre eyes. 






ees 
To be haunted by a woman’s sad eyes—it is worse than being haunted 
by that headless figure of Bosch’s, which has 
haunted Fleming ever since he went into the 
Musée here. 
ie 

By the way, Fleming and I have been loafing 
a deal with the young poets in this pleasant city 
of Brabant, and he has greatly enjoyed their pic- 
turesque hair and serene poses. The first night 
I led him into this hirsute company, he stared 
about him, as one sore amazed. At least there 
emerged from him a sepulchral whisper: “My 
God! a roomful of Meltzers!” 

“In this country,” I explained, “‘it is the func- 
tion of Pierrot to be white; it is the function of a woman to be beautiful r 

“And sombre-eyed women,” said Fleming, flippantly. I called him 
down, and continued: 

“And it is the function of the poets to look like Meltzer.” 
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Here are some of the poets that Fleming enshrined in his note-book. I 
need not say they are good—lI appeal to the poets. 


so % 


And speaking of poets—— 

Were I to name the three greatest poets of this land of poetry I should 
name Emile Verhaeren, Moritz Maeterlinck and Max Elskamp. Only in 
regard to the last might there be possible discussion. And yet ‘“Louanges,” 
Max Elskamp’s new book of verse, will go far I think to justify my opinion. 
You know Verhaeren and Maeterlinck. In this young, bearded, strenuous 
man—slight and handsome and delicate—there is quite as much talent and 
—what is far better—talent of a very different order He sings of peasant 
life, but it is not the stormy, grim life of Verhaeren’s darkening fields. He 
sings of the gray seas—the yellow Scheldt—the dying cities of Flanders; 
but he is no mystic like Maeterlinck. His Flanders is a happy Flanders. 
His peasants sing canticles to God. Over the decaying cities, high over 
the spires of the old gray churches, he sees a glimmer of the starlight that 
shone over Bethlehem. 


xs * « 


As Robbie Burns went into the cottages of Scotland—— 

Max Elskamp has gone into the house of the peasant; he has seen his 
joys and sorrows, his hope and faith. 

In a marvelous poetical eucharist he has broken bread with the children 
of toil. 

Their lives are in his poems. 

i. Sw 

As I have said, Max Elskamp is not a mystic—in the Maeterlinckian 
sense of the word. That does not say that he is not a symbolist—like 
Ezekiel and Plato, Shakespeare and Goethe and every great thinker. 

At our worst we thing in moods. At our best we think in symbols. 

I take, as an illustration, this little poem from “Dominical”—which is 
included in his latest volume. I think that in the poetical contents you will 
find a subtle intent, and within the meaning a sublimated meaning. Here 
is the poem: 

Dans un beau chateau, 
la Vierge, Jésus et l’ane 
font des parties de campagne 


a l’entour des piéces d’eau, 
dans un beau chateau. 
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Dans un beau chateau, 
Jésus se fatigue aux rames, 
et prend plaisir 4 mon ame 
qui se rafraichit dans |’eau, 
dans un beau chateau. 


Dans un beau chateau, 

des cormorans d’azur clament 
et courent aprés mon ame 
dans l’herbe du bord de |’eau, 
dans un beau chateau. 


Dans un beau chateau, 
seigneur auprés de sa dame 
mon cceur cause avec mon 4me 
en échangeant des anneaux, 
dans un beau chateau. 





I shall return to this subject another time. There is so much to be said 
of Max Elskamp. At this moment I can only hint at his delicate and yet 


homely, ecclesiastical and yet human genius. + i 
In marvelous verse he has hailed the Virgin—but the Virgin of Flanders: 


Marie de mes beaux navires 
Marie etoile de la mer, 

Me voice triste et bien amer 
d’avoir si mal tenté vous dire. 


And yet no one has sung her so well—this virgin of the grey seas and 
the adventurous ships, the Mary of those who dwell in the Low Countries. 


eee 


Eh, bien—I must have my bicycle crated for Paris. 

It was pleasant riding in this Belgian world, and I frankly admit that 
I like the Bois de Cambré quite as well as the Bois in Paris; but then I 
have always been a bit of a heretic. To my mind the most delightful cities 
in Europe are Florence and Bruxelles—they are what Baudelaire said para- 
dise should be: charming and cheap. After I am cremated you will find 
among the ashes a comely, but unsinged heart; it will be mine; and on it you 
will find neatly engraved in a woman’s script, the word: 

BRUXELLES. 


Then you, too, will understand. VANCE THOMPSON. 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


W HEN Henrik Ibsen, at the age of thirty-six, exiled himself from Nor- 
way his spirit had become sad and bitter. After a youth full of pain 
the struggle with existence profoundly wearied the writer. 

Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 1828, in the small Norwegian town 
of Skein. His family were rich, but fortune, above all in business, is never 
very sure. Belonging to one of the most considerable families 
of the town, Ibsen’s father, a sort of banker and very busy 
merchant, kept open house and received a great deal, but sud- 
denly, in 1839, he could not meet his engagements, and was 
obliged to give up commercial life. He had nothing left but 
a house in the country, not far from the town. Henceforward 
it was there that Ibsen’s parents lived, and having become 
poor they lost their former standing. 

In “Peer Gynt” Ibsen utilizes the memories of his childhood to paint 
the rich house of John Gynt. 

Having reached adolescence, Ibsen became a student of pharmacy, and 
worked hard to follow the course and obtain his diploma as a bachelor at 
But this failed, for he had neither the taste nor the fortune 
His resources in fact were so 





twenty-two. 
necessary to continue special studies in it. 
meagre that he could not dine with regularity each day. 

His youth was then, we see, hard and cruel for him, and daily life a con- 

tinual struggle, for it seems he was never 
“As Qonqme-- aided by his people. 
i, Notwithstanding that such a painful be- 
ginning was of less importance in poor and 
democratic society, such as Norway’s, than it 
would have been elsewhere, and though Ibsen 
had then in part that ideal which makes him 
stand the hardships of the present day, suffer- 
ing and poverty did not the less leave their 
imprint upon his soul. 

Poverty engenders humility or revolt, 
takes away strength or gives energy for all 
time. In a concentrated, ardent, ironical na- 
ture like Ibsen’s, in a mind made rather to 
astonish the world than to charm it, suffering 
should have been an all-powerful educator. It probably aroused in him a 
desire for honors which should place him on a level with that class which he 
had been unable to frequent. In fine, poverty developed in him the conviction 
that in his struggles he could only count upon himself. 
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After nine weeks’ directorship of a weekly journal without subscribers 
Ibsen became, from 1851 to 1857, stage manager of the little theatre in Ber- 
gen, and from 1857 to 1862, director of the theatre in Christiania. This the- 
atré failed in 1862. 

It is said truly that Ibsen, who has become so calm with the years that 
have passed, and with whom each day now follows the other with mathe- 
matical regularity—had one of the most tempestuous youths. He was also 
a target for all the calumnies, which the least disorder within her borders, 
gives rise to in small countries. 

We see Ibsen, then in his twentieth year, persecuted by inflexible 
creditors and burnt in effigy by old maids full of 
morality. 

We also see him later misunderstood by the 
most enlightened people of his country. He had 
already written numbers of beautiful poems, and 
a series of dramas, all celebrated now, but they 
were published in Norway, were on bad paper, 
with a small number of copies sold, and judged to 
be of slender talent by critics who passed on 
the writer this terrible judgment: “He is a man 
wanting in the ideal.” 

Ah! Norway made him suffer horribly! In 
1862 he published “Love’s Comedy,” that cruelly 
ironical piece against bourgeois erotism, where he 
utters a doubt as to the duration of young and 
ideal love in marriage. 

Our poet never ignored that society, with all 
the energy of conservative instinct, exacted respect 
for the marriage state, and for faith in the duration of healthy, normal love 
in a legitimate union. 

But Ibsen was sufficiently young and sufficiently courageous to under- 
take his task. 

This book provoked a unanimous cry of reprobation in the country, the 
attack against traditional erotism, against betrothals and marriage exasper- 
ating all the world. Instead of confessing that they were hard hit, as is 
usual, they began to analyze the poet’s private life. His conjugal life was 
passed through the sieve, and Ibsen himself recognized that if the criticism 
of his piece was acceptable, the criticism of his private life was intolerable. 

From that day Henrik Ibsen was considered as a talented “mauvais 
sujet.” This opinion was so well accepted that even a magnificent work like 
the “Rival Kings” was not sufficient to purify the writer’s name. The critics 
were less severe, it is true, but they were indifferent, and the piece passed 
almost unnoticed. It was only when “Brand” came out that the poet’s name 
began to spread outside of Norway. 

Added to these reasons of a private order, Ibsen was discontented with 
the politics followed by Norway in the war between Denmark and Germany. 
In 1864, when Norway and Sweden, in spite of their promises and their 
declarations through the press, failed to succor Denmark in her quarrel with 
Prussia and Austria, Ibsen became disgusted with his country. It seemed to 
him to have become a nation of shame and weakness, and he left it. 

Since, he has lived successively in Italy, Dresden, Munich; then in Italy 
again, and finally in Munich, spending from five to seven years at a time in 
the German towns. He has never known what it is to have a fixed home, but 
he has always lived peaceably and tranquilly, while occupied exclusively with 
his work. Wherever he goes he always assumes relations 
with the eminent men of the country, and he has always re- 
ceived hospitably in his home the numbers of Scandinavian 
tourists, who never fail to visit him. 

He has, so to speak, camped in a tent, surrounded by 
cheap furniture, all ready to be given up on the day of 4 
departure. Since 1864 he has never eaten at a table which 
belonged to him or slept on a bed he owned. He has 
accustomed himself to make a home in other’s homes. The 
last time I saw him I asked him if any of the furniture 
which was there had been bought by him. He then pointed 
out to me some pictures hanging on the walls. “Those,” 
he replied, “are all that I possess.” 

Now, when he is almost rich again, he feels no need of possessing a 
house, much less a large country property like Bjornsen. He has separated 
himself completely from society, he is not attached by any tie to any nation, 
any institution, any party, to any review even, or daily paper. Ibsen is a 
solitary in every acceptation of the word. GEORGES BRANDES. 

IBSEN’s PLays IN FRANCE. 

Antoine threw a dangerous stone into the midsummer of the naturalist’s 
garden when for the first time he played “Ghosts.” The friends of the house 
were surprised, but had no presentiment of danger; they saw the work 
through a clever adaptation, and while questioning themselves respecting it, 
they were interested in its strangeness. The others, the snobs and pedantic 
critics, and among these last some of the best known, were satisfied with a 
nicely written and well-watered notice. 

But the new generation have grasped that exotic piece, and with impetu- 
ous rapidity would know fully the entire works of the audacious poet. By 
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what singular hazard of fortune is it that Ibsen has not been played in 
France before this? Nobody ever dreamed of explaining him, and everyone 
commented in his way on the imperfect editions which the publisher Savire 
issued to the public. ' 

The folly of undecided youth quickly assimilates with the incoherencies 
of decadentism, the unfamiliar expressions of Norwegian farms, fiords, fields 
or holms, rendered mysterious for her by the fault merely of incorrect trans- 
lation. The dream works of the sentimental thinker, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
were proclaimed to be of the same family as those of the disdainful proud 
one. And I thought, perhaps like others—what a pack of nonsense came 
into our heads! We wanted to read all, we wanted to know all the works 
placed so stupidly in the same class, no matter how dissimilar. Ibsen, how- 
ever, quickly appeased the prophetic revelation, definitive for the future 
century, and even the most solid, the most skeptical were attacked with the 
influenza—Ibsen. With charming naiveté, when the “Wild Duck” was 
produced (the most beautiful Ibsen representation, given by the Theatre 
Libre), “Hedda Gabler,” “Ghosts” and “The Lady From the Sea,” they set 
themselves to analyze, to explain the obscure and complex states of the 
soul in the different personages of each of these dramas. I shall not try to 
recall here the voluptuous remembrance of Mile. Brandés, embraced by 
M. Sarcy, murdering the grand figure of Hedda—poor Mlle. Brandés 
—“will she die in all her beauty” like the daughter of General Gabler? I 
fear not unless she does penance for her unconscious massacre. 

I do not know of anyone but M. August Ehrhard who has, with such 
painstaking erudition, disengaged Ibsen’s thought from his principal works. 
And although the learned critic committed the great fault of never attempt- 
ing one single time to assimilate the rugged thought of the great drama- 
turge, it must, nevertheless, be allowed his conclusions were happy. I may 
cite this phrase from the letter to Ibsen which terminates his volume: “In 
truth you will renew the miracle of Sophocles—at eighty years of age you 
will give us a new king, C£dipus.” 

To-day that which Ehrhard prophesied is already three-quarters realized. 
Since “Hedda Gabler’’ Ibsen has given us “The Master Builder,” that heroic 
drama of pride, and “John Gabriel Borkman,” the secular legend of the 
human chimera. 

So, then, a hundred years after the great plane of our revolution, itself 
worn from the glory of the encyclopedia, there sprang from the ancient 
Theatre Libre a dramaturgy prophetic for future times—why should the 
newcomers be content with dried-up varieties? Why should it not become 
the messianic message for future times? M. Elisé Reclus deceives himself 
I believe when he declares, as I’ve heard say, that the works of Ibsen are 
pessimistic. The love of Eylof is a symbol as beautiful as the most Christian 
one, and it is exactly the same message as that of the divine Christ, which 
is heard throughout the drama, the same charity stamped with gentleness 
upon the little beings of the future far from towns, states and armed collec- 
tivities, so odious and so hateful. While we hesitated to see the day, this 
man came like the one of whom Bratt speaks. On the mountains of the 
north he hurled his imprecations against traders and weak men, and he has 
made us see natural beauty, woman and the sea. 

At other times and always in our marvelous country there is a spon- 
taneous birth of societies to sustain or to oppose the aspirations of different 
philosophical systems or of adverse religious doctrines. From the present 
time the land of France will be divided clearly into two distinct parties by 
an abyss which will not cease to widen till the days of fraternity. Here, on 
the one side, the life of the heart and of thought. “Water for God’s mill” 
based on the most generous sentiments, and by its cries, by its yells even, 
demanding human liberty; on the other side, the vain, mean life of ignorance 
and cowardice. 

It is marvelous how the separation has already been made to-day. 

* * 

M. Lugné Poé then enumerates the various performances of Ibsen’s 
works in Paris, at the Theatre Libre, under Antoin’s management, and at 
the Theatre |’CEuvre, under his own, and after remarking, with that 
charming modesty that characterizes the modern Frenchman, that “the 
genius is not the opanage of one race, and if by chance it shines out here or 
there its revelation by France makes it consecrated at once and forever.” 
He then proceeds as follows: 

*.* 

To-day all error is dissipated. If Ibsen is a great poet he is also a great 
dramaturge. His plays, limpid beyond all expression, will be understood 
without effort by the triumphal generations of the next century. And it is 
on the morrow of the representations of “Ghosts” and of “The Enemy of 
the People” that one can thus prejudge the future. The more Ibsen is read 
the more he will be played; the better we shall comprehend what ardent and 
rugged passions animate his heroes. 

For this very reason he is and will remain French. Such a painter, such 
a great psychologist of woman ought to be French. In no other country do 
they admire as we do the superb grandeur of woman’s soul, passionate for 
the beyond, for independence, for amorale honesty, by the side of man, ob- 
stinate and little esthetic in the “dance macabre” of this dull existence. 

Ibsen, it is often repeated, delights in German philosophical ideas of the 
middle of this century, but it is from his race, from his heart that he gets 


those fierce explosions of the ancient Vikings, the corsairs of the Sagas; it is 
that heroism which we love, which we shall always love in him. 

The inaccessible is vertigo, and his imagination is engulfed by its own 
whirlwind with all the fury of a dramatist violently passionate, like the old 
bookman in “Peer Gynt.” Look at the three last works of Ibsen—‘“Solness,” 
“Eyolf,” “Borkman”! Does there exist in any part of the world a more 
restive genius than that of this old man who, at sixty-four years of age, cre- 
ated “Solness” divinely in love; two years later “Almers,” lost in tender pa- 
ternal sorrows, and finally “Jean Gabriel,” that king of the Incomprehen- 
sibles. 

With“ Peer Gynt” Ibsen sums morals and systems, and after chemical 
and learned analysis he proves that he has found nothing at the bottom of 
the human crucible—of what use then is so much pain? What joys does he 
leave to us among those passions, in anguish for happiness barely caught 
sight of, the “beyond” of a young girl (Hilda), of a child (Eyolf), and of all 
children (Foldal)? Nothing! It is true? 

I have not the time nor the intention here of trying to find out just at 
what point we have been impatient and been mired in the productions and 
successive interpretations of Ibsen’s works. I merely wish to state the rea- 
sons that make me think that Ibsen is truly a French dramatist, as Wagner 
himself has become a great French musician. Genius, whatever our neigh- 
bors may say, is better placed with us to gain the regard of posterity than 
anywhere else. 

Yes. When, after all our disorganized investigations of Ibsen’s works, 
men’s spirits shall regain their calm, when we can judge with serenity it 
will be the duty of some judicious manager of one of our subventioned 
theatres not to permit the prolongation of his exile to the so-called stages 
“d’avant garde.” Ibsen owes to himself, almost to all the beauties of his 
pieces, the fact that he is misunderstood in other European countries, but 
his human dramaturgy belongs to the social systems born among us for the 
next century, and which will astonish and surprise the world like those of 
Diderot at another time. LuGNneE Poe. 


The Stage Abroad. 


(Continued from May 11.) 

Lia is delighted. At heart she has always loved M. Dursay, and the 
public admire him for his silent devotion. 

This play as a whole is charming and healthy. It is somewhat in the 
style of older days. It is a romance, well cut down and full of bright 
dialogue. It was Dumas fils, I think, who first started writing dramas that 
were also romances, and gave the whole history of a family in a series of 
adventures. It is not at all a bad idea, and I recommend young authors to 
remember that they are something the public loves. 

The faults of the play are briefly summed up. 

First, Monsieur Lemaitre is a trifle long drawn out. He is too fond of 
analysis, and never tries to put his analysis into brief and vigorous language. 
This fault is very apparent in the second act, in the first scene of the third 
act, and what is worst of all, in the last. On the question of whether they 
should or they should not pardon Lia there are psychological and 
theological discussions which should certainly be abridged. After all, 
whether Lia’s people forgive her or not is the same to us; what we want 
to know is what is going to become of her. And whether we need to see the 
Petermann soul as it is or not, it is very certain the last act is not the time to 
show it. 

Then again in the second act, when Mikils and his wife appear for a 
moment, you are inclined to imagine that their disagreement, which is very 
grave, is the subject of the play, and that Lia and her sorrows are quite 
secondary; this, however, is only for a moment, for we soon see that this 
quarrel is one of the most important events in Lia’s life, and it reveals to us 
her state of feeling as a young girl and now her state of feeling as an old 
maid. This, however, is not sufficiently brought forward. It is not visible 
enough at the start, and this is a fault. 

The great fault, though, of this piece, and it is a very big one, is that the 
moment the author decided that Dursay the elder was to marry Lia he 
ought to have made his part important. He should have drawn our atten- 
tion to him, filled him with good qualities, which should make us under- 
stand Lia’s loving him at heart all the while. We should have been dis- 
tressed at the sight of the young hussar, trying to prevent a marriage which 
we wanted to see brought about. He should have been in the play a little all 
the time. We never get to know him, for he is never on the stage. He 
never appears worth mentioning until the end, and then only as a crusty, 
egotistical bachelor, passing as a separated husband. There is not an entire 
scene with Dursay during the entire five acts, and considering what the 
denouément is, there should have been a scene with Dursay in every act, if 
the finale was to be understood. It was all the more necessary as Dursay 
was fifty instead of twenty-eight. He ought to have been endowed with all 
the qualities which make it possible for him to compete with a young man. 
What do we see instead? Lia, the pure minded, the patient soul, so much 
above her sisters in every way, making a marriage of the same kind as all of 
them. 

In spite of this, “L’Ainée” is a delightful piece, and the dialogue bright, 
crisp and clear. 
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S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE "‘“SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 





A gentleman of Brooklyn, « 
suffered for three years from dys} 


36 University Place. New York 


<a 
Fel »- 





sia and had itso bad 





eat I snir USE 


} eitig bf 
y that the doct« 


ewhat face 


said his wasa confirmed cas¢ his gentleman, who was s« 

tious as well as dyspeptic, usedto say that he had hist cket engaged for 
a passage over the Styx. H eted for years until his wifesaid he 
had nearly come down to drinking dew and« g¢ rose leaves Now it 
happened thatone day he had a dinner tation which h lly wanted 
to accept and he was induced t trial of Ripans Tabules, becaust 
he had seen their wonderful eff« rtise » mu He began three 
daysin advance, taking one aft ch meal, then he went to the dinner 


| himself full swing ; 
found himself all 


and allows 


, 
rning h¢ 


heard to ask his wife: “ What have you been doi 
He islooking fine!” Hehad note 


fore that t, but now his fri 


sumed and in the exuberance of his 
in fact, has a tendency to sample everything 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES 
! yw priced rt isi 

had by mail 
© cartor TEN TABULES 


FOR FIVE CENTs. | 
120 tabule 


drug stores ) 
an be 
treet, New York—or a 


of the five-cent cartons 
Company, No. 10 Spruce 


all right and very soon a lady ne 


ten a good dinner for ti 
ly relations with turkey have been re 


took two Tabules afterward 
ighbor was 
ng to your husband lately? 


ree years be- 


rty he cultivates pie and, 


there is going 


new libs 


in a paper cart without glass) is now for sale at some 
ntende for t and the economical. One doren 
by sending forty-eight cents to the LPANS CHEMICAL 


will be sent r five cents 








MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWA 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 





St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A ihorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. - 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 


Pianw C 


ase 





Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 








Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Birect- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. res. Por Catalogues, address. 
. SH Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools F th al st t 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. COUPER BNE LAWHENCS HiVecte, | 
i e Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


Concert or Oratorio. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY | 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS; Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Kliadwwrth. 
DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD 


Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Pr.ncipal Tes«caers of tne Conserva- 
Kiindworth, Schar wena, Dr. Jedliczka, W Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe(piano); Zajic, 
Gruenberg, Frau Scharwenka- Stresow (violin); Luedemann (‘cello); tsrunicke) (o-gan); Dr. H 
Goldschmidt, Miss Lena Beck (singing). Operatic School: Frau ETELKA GERSTER, Miss Lina 
Beck, Frau Galfy, Julius Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing); Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeid (study of parts) 
For the Piano classes from October 1, 1898, Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. and Herr GUSTAV 
POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged. Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to 6p. m 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), | 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. ils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Risc Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Xappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and )rganist, Pahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen; tor String and Wind In struments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 


tory: 





Last year, 780 pu 
bieter, Prof. 


macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Maan, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. du- 
cation from the beginning to the finish Pall courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
eas of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





EKetablished 1846 


P= .G.RODER, 
LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
> _—Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
execution libera 






quickest 
conditions. 





aS 


LARGEST HOUS 7 MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


| 


Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
| 





GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


se 


Principal Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


ee oe 
WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenue. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, “sz 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


20 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, Ss. W. 


CONSERVATORY : all branches SCHOOL 
Training for the Stage HOOL (comprising r 
SEMINARY: Special Training for CHORUS SCI 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCH ZE, Prof. BENNO 
(Vocal); E. E. TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Composition 
PELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPEN 
NER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. ¢ WoLF (Pia FPR POEN 1) 
OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musica! Director (Organ): Prof. G sv HOLLAENDER. WILLY NICKING. W 
RAMPELMANN (Violin); ANTON HEKKING (‘Cello); Prof. BENNO S1 ZENRER EMANUEL REICHER 
(Dramatic Schoo}), U. S. W 

Charges: Prom 125 Marks 


i thre 


G23" Prospectuses may be obtained 


Pupils received at any time. Consultatior s from 11 A. M. tol M 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from th> Secretary’s office. 





Developme OPERAT Complete 


ent in « 
ORCHESTRA SC 


eachers 


all s« anda estra!l in>truments) 
IO0L ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
STOLZENBERG 
History) 


PFITZ 


$30) up 


to 500 [Marks ($125) Annually. 
the Conservatory 





Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 


Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Trews, BRUSSELS, BELgiUW, | ~~ 4 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
more favorable comment to-day than 





are receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-215 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


